

















On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with information on classroom 
nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys... and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able— often caused ‘‘poor diets.’’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 
greatly improve children’s eating habits. 


Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 
to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 
the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports, adult nutrition 
courses, special ‘“‘Parents’ Days.”’ For more information on 
ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for 
help with a nutrition education program — write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 








HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to Eat"’ 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im- 
provements in health and eating habits. 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls. 


FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 
IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





to further your convenience 
and insure your satisfaction 
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YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW READY— 


Send a penny postal card for your free copy of our 
latest complete catalog, your handy index to all that is 
newest and best in school furniture and supplies. 


NEW AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK No. 436 Desk at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


Za “Key” to the Co-ordinated Classroom Teachers are enthusiastic in their praise of the new ““Ten-Twenty” 
American Universal Desk. They have been quick to verify the 
importance of its exclusive 3-position desk-top, fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment which functions automatically, and other 
features bearing directly on the comfort and health of pupils. 








Top level Top at Top raised . . : 
for manipulative conventional for ‘easy access It is the key to the modern co-ordinated classroom, where seating, 


tasks 10° slope to book-box lighting, and decoration are all co-ordinated to induce correct 





posture and to safeguard eyesight. 
was FREE! Write today for the Make us your headquarters for school furniture and supplies, 
g new illustrated booklet, . : 
\ J tee Cee See the “Tene as so many other alert teachers are doing. Our friendly, 
Pata] \_ MS Twenty’,” with detailed experienced staff and our large warehouse stocks are your 
iG =\\ reports by educators now F 
——_ using it! assurance that you will get exactly what you want, promptly. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 
for all school uses 





Durable, Comfortable, 
Quiet! American 
Folding Chair No. 
54 shown has strong 
frame of triangular- 
steel tubing, com- 
fortable seat of 
formed plywood. 
No. 53 has formed- 
: steel seat; also suit- 
COSC EHE SHOES HEHSEHS ETE EERE HOHE EEE OHHH HSHHHHEHH HEHEHE HOHE SHES EEE HEHEHE able for outdoor use. 
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Ask the public what the tools of 
public relations in business and _in- S( 
dustry are and the majority would 
answer—publicity, the press, radio, 
advertising, and films. Likewise, they 
would analyze the main divisions of 
public relations in business to be— 
personnel, stockholder, labor, con- 
sumer, community, government, and 
trade. By judicious use of these tools 
and through attention to these di- 
visions, business and industry can 
build a productive public relations pro- 
| gram designed to promote good will 
s and good business for their com- 
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BRAND NEW 


UR AUDIO-VISUAL NEEDS 


LInshutllor 


SERIES 


a new,optical system that is precision 
ground, polished and coated; 
anastigmat 5 * f 3.5 Wocoted lens 


THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LIBRARY OF 
FILMSTRIPS 

AND COLOR SLIDES 


Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching 
material arranged by basic curriculum 
units and grade levels. Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Sciences; Mathematics; Health and 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 

for religious education. See your 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration 
and information. 


#3”, 4”, 7” or 9” lens may be ordered separately. 
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QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


Unrivalled Hlumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 


Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
multidirectional blower 

Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
technique on all four models 

Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
interchange * Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 


. {ET | 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. SOV/E; 
A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Small Wonder... 


meaning her 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they‘re 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fimst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In This Issue 


®& The do’s and don’ts of school pub- 
lic relations programs are discussed 
by three members of the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the PSEA as the 
feature of the November issue. In ad- 
dition, Arthur F. Corey of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers Association de- 
scribes the benefits teachers may en- 
joy through good relations in their 
local communities. He tells with spe- 
cific suggestions how teachers can 
establish prestige and promote good 
will with their various publics. 


& The most popular radio program 
for students in Delaware County is 
Scott’s Hi-Q Quiz. A story in pictures 
and words is told on a double-page 
spread of this issue. 


& Inequality in educational oppor- 
tunity in Germany explains, in part, 
why Germans follow blindly the 
wrong leaders, according to Herman 
L. Offner of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro. Doctor Offner, who 
spent over two years in Germany, 
writes in an interesting style of educa- 
tion as it is changing in the occupied 
zones. 


® The second “Dear Miss North” 
column by Clara Cockerille is a must 
in your reading this month. 


> First announcement of the annual 
PSEA Convention is made in our 
Keep Posted department. Here is the 
list of Harrisburg and surrounding 
district hotels. Has your local branch 
made the reservations for its dele- 
gates? If not, do it now. 


& “The most fascinating of profes- 
sions” is the way teaching is de- 
scribed by a member of the FTA 
club at Taylor-Allderdice school, Pitts- 
burgh. These young people, 100 
strong, are studying all aspects of the 
profession which influences directly 
so many years of their lives and in- 
directly all the rest. 
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PERFORMANCE 
that challenges 


comparison! 





Direct comparison tests with other projectors 
have proved to educational administrators 
and teachers that the RCA “‘400” is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 

Compare the RCA “400” for picture bril- 
liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 
for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA “400”. 

Compare the RCA “400” on sound pro- 
duction. You’ll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 


Compare the RCA “400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 


The superiority of the RCA “400” for 
quality, for performance, for value is some- 
thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 


RCA ‘400’? JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 
16mm projector of fully professional quality. 

RCA ‘*400” SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 
of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larger, 
classrooms. 


ane ie Oa 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Pe a ae. ee ee eee 
Educational Services, Dept. 133K () ; i 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. H 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 4 
**400”’ Projector. 
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“Tape recording eliminates drudgery 
for both teachers and students!’’ 


A FRESH, LIVELY VOICE adds much to readings and 
exercises used in speech and language classes. With 
tape recording, you need go through the day’s lesson 
only once, then play the recording for subsequent classes. 


RECORDED TALKS to accompany slide programs and 


films are best presented on tape. The tape is easily 
edited and spliced into a well-paced, smooth-running 
commentary with no awkward breaks or silences. 


ACCOMPANIMENT for groups practicing twirling, 
dancing, singing or instrumental work can be cap- 
tured on tape, replayed indefinitely. Tape never tires, 
never falters, never makes a mistake! 

Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 


DICTATION FOR SHORTHAND classes is accurately 
timed, evenly spaced when you use tape. You can 
introduce recordings of men’s voices to accustom 
advanced students to actual business dictation. 


SIMULTANEOUS OBSERVATION and recording speeds 

up students’ ‘‘turns’’ at the microscope, eliminates 

note writing. Tape can be erased and re-used thou- 
hout loss of cualit 


GET FREE BOOKLET telling how and where tape re- 
cordings improve students’ concentration, shorten time 
required for learning. Write Dept. PSJ110 Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


6, Minn., also makers of ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tape, ‘“‘Underseal” 


Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk’ Non- Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M”’ Abrasives, ‘“3M’’ Adhesives. 
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The Teacher’s Publics 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
Executive Secretary 


California Teachers Association 


"THERE seems to be an idea current 
That public opinion is some kind of 
entity in itself, different from the 
opinion held by individual members of 
the social group. Public opinion is 
merely an aggregate of individual 
opinion. We talk about the general 
public when really there is no such 
thing. The truth is there are many 
publics for every teacher. 

If a teacher once gets the concept 
that public opinion is composed of 
what Mrs. Smith, the next door neigh- 
bor thinks, and what Mr. Brown, the 
grocer on the corner thinks, and what 
Bill, the service station operator thinks, 
then that teacher has gone a long way 
toward a real understanding of the 
nature of public opinion. 

Who is the public? Is it the Chamber 
of Commerce? Is it the CIO? Is it the 
Ministerial Association? The Realty 
Board? The League for Tax Reduc- 
tion? The American Legion? Obviously, 
they are all the public. Yet no one of 
them could possibly be said to repre- 
sent the mythical “general public.” 

A bond issue for a new building, 
assuming of course that it is needed, 
would appeal to different publics in 
different ways. The labor union is in- 
terested in the fact that the new build- 
ing will provide nearly a year’s work 
for the building trades. The realty 
board is interested in a change in real 
estate values attending a fine new 
school. 

The parent-teacher association, rep- 
resenting the group with children in 
the school, will be interested in the 
improvement of the program which 
will be possible with new and adequate 
facilities. Each public reacts in terms 
of its own background and own in- 
terests. 


Attitude Toward Teachers Is Basic 


Attacks on public education are 
usually attacks on _people-teachers. 
Conversely, favorable opinion toward 
education is usually based upon con- 
fidence in people-teachers. People may 
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be very proud of their fine school 
buildings, excellent equipment, and 
beautiful lawns; but usually they like 
or dislike the schools in terms of 
whether they like or dislike certain 
teachers they have met and known. 

There are perhaps twenty million 
homes represented in the United States 
by children in public schools. It is safe 
to say that in most of these homes, the 
dinner table conversation sooner or 
later comes around to one familiar 
topic—the teacher. What an oppor- 
tunity and yet, what a responsibility! 

Maybe Mary’s teacher in the fifth 
grade started a new unit of work on 
trains, or colonial life, or, Bill’s physi- 
cal education teacher let him play one 
quarter on the first team. Or, Mr. 
Jones read John’s essay on citizenship 
to the class. Or, the neighbor boy had 
a fuss with the algebra teacher. Pos- 
sibly the teacher was out too late and 
was a bit nervous and cross. Every 
day, by little things each unimportant 
in itself, the public is conditioned into 
a frame of mind which one day will 
react either favorably or unfavorably 
to public education. 


Publics That Should Be Considered 


There are some publics which 
should be considered by every teacher. 
These publics are obviously groups of 
individuals who because of similar in- 
terests will tend to think in similar 
fashion. 


Fellow Teachers as a Public 


Teachers cannot hope to establish 
harmonious relations with the public 
if they are unable to show the public 
reasonable unity within the profession. 
Teachers, like religionists, tend to be 
divisive. We have an organization for 


everything. Legislators constantly tell 
school people to get together. They 
say, “When you folks decide what you 
want, and what you stand for, instead 
of fighting among yourselves, you can 
get things done for education.” 


The establishment of at least a mini- 
mum program of essential policy for 
the profession is one of the major 
functions of organizations. Regardless 
of the multiplicity of teacher clubs and 
educational groups which may or may 
not be needed in the state or local com- 
munity, teachers must see to it that in 
each of these areas there is one all-in- 
clusive body in which all unite for a 
common program. This tendency to 
divisiveness evidences itself in the local 
community. High school teachers or 
elementary teachers often clique to- 
gether. Sometimes they are even 
critical of each other. 

The most dangerous criticism of the 
school is that which comes from the 
profession itself. If the teachers them- 
selves do not believe in the schools, 
and their own profession, it cannot be 
expected that the public will develop 
any great confidence. ~ * 


The Teacher's Classroom Public 


Perhaps the most important of the 
teacher’s publics is the classroom 
group. It is extremely important what 
the teacher’s pupil thinks of him. This 
does not mean that a teacher has to be 
“easy” on the pupil in order to make 
the situation in the classroom pleasant. 
A grave danger from a public rela- 
tions standpoint comes out of the er- 
roneous assumption that school ex- 
periences must be slipshod and easy to 
be satisfying. It is axiomatic that 
school tasks should not be so difficult 
that pupils cannot achieve success, but 
it is also true that school life should 
not be so easy that the pupil achieves a 
kind of success without effort. 

It is entirely fair for the teacher to 
say, “Well, how can I do it?” And, in 
answer, no one can tell. A young man 
once came to a famous musician ask- 
ing, “How can I write a beautiful 
symphony?” The artist was kind and 
pointed out that the young man really 
should begin by writing a simple song 
and then sometime in the future he 
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might be able to write a symphony. 
“Yes, but you wrote a symphony be- 
fore you were as old as I.” “I know I 
did,” replied the artist, “but I didn’t 
ask anybody how.” 

Teaching is an art, and therefore 
attitudes are of basic importance. The 
great teachers of history have one 
thing in common—an attitude toward 
pupils which made the child feel that 
his individual problem was the chief 
concern of the teacher. Many of the 
public relations problems for the 
schools of tomorrow are being pro- 
duced in the classroom of today. 


Families and Friends of Pupils 
as a Public 


The immediate families and friends 
of pupils form another important pub- 
lic for the teacher. This public is a dif- 
ficult one because actual contact with 
it is seldom possible, except through 
the second-hand medium of the chil- 
dren themselves. Parents seldom come 
to school—even when lunch is served. 
More or less artificial means of achiev- 
ing acquaintance with parents must be 
developed. When parents do come to 
school, they should be made to feel 
that their presence is earnestly desired 
by the teacher and administrator. 

One large school system changed 
public opinion about the schools by 
the simple expedient of requiring every 
teacher to send home with every child 
some kind of complimentary note at 
least once a month. If teacher contacts 
are only made in situations which are 
unpleasant, the teacher shares the un- 
pleasant response in the parents. Two 
or three telephone calls a week after 
school to parents, not to complain or 
report failures but to commend some 
action or accomplishment of the child, 
can bring amazing results. 

Home visitation can be overworked, 
but when there is any real occasion 
to visit a pupil’s home under favorable 
circumstances, such visit should be 
made. If properly organized, the 
periodic health examination offers a 
favorable opportunity for teachers and 
parents to meet, the feeling to be left 
with the parents that the teacher is 
really interested in the welfare of the 


child. 


The Civic Public 


Another group which teachers can- 
not afford to neglect is the civic pub- 
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lic. This term “civic” has a broad 
meaning but for our use here may be 
more narrowly defined. The civic pub- 
lic in any community is that relatively 
small group usually restricted to about 
ten per cent of the total population 
who are actively engaged in activities 
which seek to improve the general 
character of community life. These 
people are leaders and assume an im- 
portance in local public opinion far out 
of proportion to their number. 

The best way to build good will with 
this group is to help them to do the 
work which they think is important. 
Every teacher should belong to some 
civic group, and should actively par- 
ticipate in its program. Teachers who 
are active members of civic groups are 
day by day building the good will upon 
which the schools must depend for sup- 
port in times of crisis. However, 
teachers must get the long-range view. 
If they join a club merely with the 
idea of getting something quickly for 
themselves or the schools they will be 
sorely disappointed. They must invest 


unselfishly in civic service and be will-- 


ing to wait for dividends. 


The Church Public 


The church public has of late been 
too much ignored by those interested 
in public opinion. There seems to be a 
growing feeling—at least there has 
been—that the church is losing in- 
fluence and can be almost forgotten as 
a factor in public opinion. The schools 
cannot take such an attitude. Although 
large percentages of our people do not 
attend church regularly, they still take 
their opinion clues in matters involving 
moral or spiritual values from clergy- 
men and church leaders. 


Service 


Time was when there were but three 
professions—medicine, law, and clergy. 
One who belonged to a profession was 
one who professed some special ability, 
skill, or attitude which made him of 
special service to his fellow men. 

What is the profession of teaching 
in these days? Is it knowledge? Is it 
skill? Of course, but even more im- 
perative it is an attitude of service. 
This sounds idealistic, but the teacher 
without idealism is certainly in the 
wrong job. Our profession must be a 
profession of service to child and com- 
munity. 








Coming of Age 


Public Relations 


The day is surely coming when 
education, the biggest of big 
business in Pennsylvania, will be 
led by men and women who put 
their relationships with the pub- 
lic ahead of everything else. . 

For good public relations is 
nothing more than good per- 
formance by schools that is un- 
derstood and appreciated by the 
people who own those schools. 

And performance and appre- 
ciative understanding must be 
matched up. They can be paired 
only by the positive actions of 
the teaching profession itself. 
No one else will do the job for 
us. 

Our Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association is moving 
surely and more rapidly toward 
this new age in public education. 
It is thrilling to see the increas- 
ing activity of our individual 
members and of our Local 
Branches in this field. 

All over Pennsylvania there 
are signs that we teachers see 
clearly that public relations is 
not advertising or publicity. 
Rather we understand that pub- 
lic relations begins with good 
teaching, and that it grows as 
we develop means for taking our 
people into partnership with us 
in making good schools better. 

This issue of the JOURNAL, 
centered upon public relations, 
brings us the thinking of three 
specialists in the field. Two of 
them, Allen H. Wetter and Ar- 
thur F. Nicholson, are members 
of PSEA and of its Committee 
on Public Relations. They are 
reporting to you about a forth- 
coming public relations opinion- 
naire and a PSEA public rela- 
tions library. 

You are invited to share in the 
public relations adventure with 
us—THOMAS W. WATKINS, 
Chairman, PSEA Public Rela- 
tions Committee, Coopersburg 
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“And Mine the Hands That Led Them On” 


ALLEN H. WETTER 
Member, PSEA Public Relations 
Committee, Philadelphia 


HE THOUGHT expressed in the 
obese title was written of, by, and 
for a teacher. 

The job of leading “them” on is as 
old as the world itself. Whether the 
scene has been a green hillside, or a 
log cabin at the edge of the forest, or a 
modern classroom—or whether there 
has been one lad with face aglow or 
forty young human power-houses—the 
task has been a glorious one. 

It has never been an easy task, nor 
has the good teacher expected it to be. 
But she has wanted to render the great- 
est service possible, and in this day and 
age the public school teacher can be 
of greatest help to the individual, and 
ultimately the community, only if the 
public understands the objectives and 
practices of the school, appreciates the 
results attained, recognizes the import- 
ance of modern facilities and services, 
and extends the fullest cooperation. 
Here is where public relations comes 
in and, believe it or not, the public is 
still not fully aware of the value of its 
investment in the schools. 


Influences a Lot of People 


The best school-public relations 
builder is the student. What he has to 
say about his school wins a lot of 
friends and influences a lot of people. 

But the one who comes next, who 
precedes all other agents, agencies, and 
devices, is the teacher. His or her hand 
leads not only pupils, but parents and 
public. 

Somehow the idea has_ gained 
ground that public relations means 
just publicity, or high pressure sales- 
manship,. or the hiring of “five-per- 
centers.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Public relations might 
have been better called human rela- 
tions. It is a matter of getting people 
to think well of each other and to join 
in a mutual enterprise. There is no 
enterprise more important than the 
education of America’s children. 

The busy teacher may say, “How 
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can I take on this added responsi- 
bility?” There is little added responsi- 
bility. Relations between schools and 
the public are built day by day and 
hour by hour by better teaching, ad- 
ministration, and other school-com- 
munity service. 


To Get Good Human Relations 


Shortly, there will be available an 
opinionnaire prepared by the PSEA 
Public Relations Committee, of which 
Thomas Watkins is chairman. This 
opinionnaire earnestly solicits the help 
of PSEA members in building good 
public relations for the organization. 
Moreover, it offers opportunity for 
members to request help with local 
public relations problems. It especially 
points out in a concise and unique 
form what you and I as “teachers” can 
do now. 


For example, consider how the parent 
feels about the school where his 
youngster, be he rich or poor, strong or 
handicapped, bright or slow, academic 
or handminded, gets the kind of train- 
ing he needs—where he, a human 
being, is shown consideration and 
kindness. 

Think of the good (or bad) effects 
on the child (and indirectly, the parent) 
of our dress and manner as school 
people; of the way we talk in the class- 
room; of the kind of reception we 
offer; of the methods by which we 
teach and by which we build self-dis- 
cipline; of the reports we issue; of the 
extra-curriculars in which we engage; 
of the teamwork we enter into with 
students, parents, board members, and 
others. 

And the opinionnaire implies that 
since we school people get around, our 
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influence is widespread. For example, 
there .are parent-teacher association 
meetings, church services, faculty 
meetings (and by the way, good pub- 
lic relations is almost synonymous 
with good personal relations), home 
visits, community gatherings, school 
extension activities, meetings with 
business and industrial people, civic 
enterprises, and bridge parties (and, 
oh! in what terms we sometimes dis- 
cuss “shop” among lay friends at these 
affairs! ). 

Certainly, school-public _ relations, 
like those of any great enterprise, 
makes use of many devices and 
agencies, and we would not minimize 
their importance for a minute. We can 
all help in some way to utilize the 
constructive forces of the newspapers; 
school publications, reports, and leaf- 
lets; radio and television; motion pic- 
tures; parent-teacher associations; 
special observances; extra-curricular 
activities; educational displays; cam- 
paigns; and other media. Moreover, 
we must remember that the school has 
a vital part to play in community 
services—it is “not an island unto it- 
self.” 


A Simple Thing 

The skeptic may ask, “What has all 
this to do with salaries, buildings, 
equipment, finances, working condi- 
tions?” Everything! It has been proven 
on innumerable occasions that the pub- 
lic will support those of its institutions 
which it understands and in which it 
believes. Our job is to develop that 
understanding and strengthen that be- 
lief. 

School-public relations is a genuine 
thing; it is a constant thing; it is a 
simple thing. When we engage in it, 
we are doing it, in reality, for the sake 
of the children— 


“And they, uplifted, gaze intent 

On cherished heights they soon shall 
reach, 

And mine the hands that led them 


“ 


on. 


Public Relations Library 
Housed at Headquarters 


ARTHUR F. NICHOLSON 


State Teachers College 
Indiana 


N° POSSESSION can surpass or even 
equal a good library. It is the 
great consulting room of the wise 
man.” 

These thoughts were in the minds 
of the members of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the PSEA when 
they planned a public relations li- 
brary to be housed in PSEA Head- 
quarters. 

Of course, books are old-fashioned 
tools of learning; yet books can help 
our Local Branch Committees to get a 
grasp of the meaning, philosophy, 
techniques, practices, and procedures 
in public relations. 

The PSEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee has developed an annotated 
bibliography of useful books, bro- 
chures, and pamphlets in the field. It 
has purchased or procured copies of 
all publications listed on the bibliogra- 
phy, and thus has the beginning of a 
usable, useful public relations library 
at Headquarters in Harrisburg. 


Local Branches May Borrow 


Any local branch of the PSEA may 
secure a copy of this bibliography 
by writing to PSEA Headquarters. 
The Public Relations Committee of 
the Association has outlined the pro- 
cedures by which the local branches 
may borrow these materials from the 
PSEA library: 

Each local branch is limited to 
three books or pamphlets on a request. 

The local branch may retain books 
or pamphlets for two weeks with a 
one week extension if requested in 
writing. 

Headquarters will pay one way post- 
age; the local branch is responsible 
for return postage. 

Reminder cards will be sent when 
necessary for return of books. 

Requests for material from the li- 
brary are to be made by the local 
branch president or chairman of the 
local public relations committee. Re- 
sponsibility for the books rests on the 
person making the initial request. 


From time to time it may be neces. 
sary to alter procedures in order to 
facilitate use of the books and ma- 
terials. 

If the library idea proves as useful 
as anticipated, additional materials, 
books, pamphlets will be added. More 
copies of those materials proving to 
be most valuable and practical will 
be obtained for the library. 


Community Project Reports 


In many instances local branch pub- 
lic relations committees may find the 
books they borrow from the PSEA 
library so useful for their local work 
that they will wish to purchase their 
own copies. The annotated bibliograph- 
ical lists available at the Head- 
quarters library will indicate where 
the books may be purchased. 

Very often a local branch conducts 
a fine public relations project at the 
community level. Written up in scrap- 
books or assembled in folder style, 
the procedures and ‘materials of such 
a project may serve as a guide for 
other local branches. If available in 
the central PSEA library, this ma- 
terial could be listed on future bibli- 
ographies and used by other units. 

The PSEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee urges local branch committees 
to make use of these available aids. 


William D. McCoy Retires 


Following 35 years of devoted serv- 
ice in the Pittsburgh public schools, 
William D. McCoy, educational statis- 
tician, retired on August 1. For many 
years Mr. McCoy served as secretary- 
treasurer of the local branch of the 
PSEA. He was a member of many 
State committees of our Association 
and in 1945 served as chairman of its 
Committee on Public Relations. 
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Educators Plan Reorientation of 
West German System 


®@ That education in Germany will become a thoroughly 


democratic system is the belief of 


o most American observers, the 

German education system appears 
to be based upon a philosophy of 
exclusion which restricts opportuni- 
ties for many with respect to the 
amount, kind, and quality of educa- 
tion available. To many German ob- 
servers, the United States system, 
with its longer compulsory attendance 
and more numerous and varied op- 
portunities for secondary and higher 
education, appears to be based upon 
a philosophy which produces medioc- 
rity of achievement. 

The German system produces schol- 
ars, for only the intellectually gifted 
survive, but it fails to produce demo- 
cratic citizens, or indeed scholars with 
any concept of their responsibilities 
as citizens. Academic scholarship 
vacuous of social responsibilities is 
the end product of the German educa- 
tional system. The rigid and stern 
scholastic requirements create a pyra- 
midic class system in society based 
upon the kind and amount of educa- 
tion received. With education pre- 
requisites, the opportunities of the in- 
dividual to engage in occupations are 
limited and restricted. There is little 
doubt that the effect of the inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity in 
Germany are a contributory factor in 
producing the mass frustration, re- 
sentment, envy, anger, and even hate 
which create the willingness to follow 
almost blindly any leader who prom- 
ises greater social and economic op- 
portunities and action against the 
forces held responsible for the lack of 
opportunities. 





The author of this article studied edu- 
cation in Germany for 26 months where 
he was first a teacher specialist of the 
office of Military Government of the 
U. S. for nine months and then chief of 
the Education Section of Bavaria of the 
High Commission of Germany for over 
a year, 
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HERMAN L. OFFNER 
Dean of Instruction 


State Teachers College, Edinboro 


Aware of Social Differences 


A very brief survey of the German 
educational system, incidentally, the 
continental European pattern, will il- 
lustrate the inequality of educational 
opportunity for all. All German chil- 
dren enter an elementary school at 
six years of age. An elementary school 
is one of several different types of 
elementary schools. Each or all types 
with their separate and different fac- 
ulties, pupils, and principals may be 
housed in one building, even on the 
same floor, because in very many com- 
munities elementary school children 
are separated by sex and religious 
confession, Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant or Evangelical, and Jewish. If the 
number of children of a confession 
in a community is too small to war- 
rant separation by sex, there may be 
a coeducational elementary school of 
that confession and separate boys’ 
and girls’ elementary schools of a 
larger confession all housed in the 
same building. 

In some communities children may 
not be separated by confession but, 
in most instances, will be separated 
by sex. In most communities only 
teachers of the confession of the par- 
ticular school or of the majority con- 
fession of the community may teach. 
Children then become aware at six 
years of age of social differences 
which often restrict educational op- 
portunity, for the schools of the mi- 
nority confession often are more poor- 
ly supported financially than those of 
the majority confession and_ boys’ 
schools are quite likely to be better 
supported than girls’ schools, except 
for cloister schools. 

At the conclusion of the fourth 
year of elementary school, the school 
authorities may recommend, with or 
without request, that some of the 
pupils seem intelligent and scholarly 
enough to apply for admission to sec- 
ondary school. Usually it is left to 


the parents to seek the recommenda- 
tion. Only from ten to fifteen per cent 
are admitted to secondary schools be- 
cause of the rigid scholastic examina- 
tions and the comparatively few sec- 
ondary schools. 


Free Tuition 


Books and school supplies must be 
paid for by the student and tuition 
was charged prior to the occupation. 
Continued insistence by U. S. occupa- 
tion authorities that tuition charges 
should be abolished have resulted in 
free, or nearly free, tuition in almost 
every state in the U. S. Zone. With 
the paucity of secondary school op- 
portunities, the expense, time away 
from home, and the fear of failure to 
pass the courses, one can readily see 
that the German secondary school 
pupils, except for the few who re- 
ceive scholarships, come from homes 
where the social and economic posi- 
tion of the parents is well above the 
average. 

The secondary schools themselves 
vary considerably with respect to cur- 
ricula, financial support, and pupil 
enrolment. For example, in Bavaria 
secondary schools are classified as 
state secondary schools or community 
secondary schools. State secondary 
schools are supported fully by the 
state. The per pupil expenditure for 
these schools is approximately four 
times the per pupil expenditure of the 
community schools. Approximately 
seventy-five per cent of the state sec- 
ondary school pupils are boys; just 
the reverse of the enrolment by sex of 
the community secondary schools. 
State secondary schools are located 
rarely in communities of fewer than 
10,000 people. 

Because of the comparatively small 
number and inaccessability of these 
schools, approximately eighty com- 
munities in Bavaria, usually with pop- 


ulations from 5,000 to 10,000 people, 
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were given permission to have a com- 
munity secondary school toward the 
support of which the state pays a 
small subsidy. The communities 
charged relatively high tuition rates 
which restricted attendance and in 
turn led to small, poor, second-class 
secondary schools which extended, 
however, the opportunity for some 
kind of secondary education to many 
more pupils. 


Languages—30% of Time 


Of greatest prestige among German 
secondary schools is the “gymna- 
sium,” which specializes particularly 
in ancient languages; other schools 
specialize in modern languages or 
mathematics and science. The study 
of languages takes up approximately 
thirty per cent of the curriculum 
time of all secondary schools. Stu- 
dents completing the eight or some- 
times nine year secondary schools are 
granted the “abitur,” or leaving cer- 
tificate; a prerequisite for university 
admission. Approximately fifty per 
cent of those entering secondary 
schools complete the “abitur.” At the 
end of the sixth year of attendance, 
students who will not seek university 
admission may apply for the “mittlere 
reife,” or maturity examination and 
certificate, possession of which is a 
requirement for many positions, par- 


ee 


ticularly in governmental civil service. 

Non-granting “abitur” secondary 
schools known as “middle schools” 
are located here and there through- 
out the nation. The work in these 
schools always terminates at the end 
of the tenth school year and the ma- 
turity certificate. Admission to these 
schools is based usually upon the 
completion of six grades of the ele- 
mentary school, although students 
may be admitted who have been in 
the elementary school seven and even 
eight years. The “mittle schule” there- 
fore may be a two, three, or four year 
school. Attendance at a “mittle schule” 
and the possession of the “mittlere 
reife” is interpreted socially all too 
often to mean that the student was not 
good enough scholastically to attain 
the “abitur” or too poor to afford 
further secondary education which 
makes for class feelings of superiori- 
ty and inferiority. 

Because many middle schools are 
for girls only, there is a widespread 
connotation that completion of the 
middle school is sufficient secondary 
education for girls. The small per- 
centage of women in German higher 
institutions is ample witness to the in- 
equality of educational opportunity 
with respect to sex and to the father, 
or male domination, family and social 
complex. 


German students print the first copy of their student newspaper. Student newspapers 
were observed in America by their teacher, Herr Ebert (facing the camera), on a trip 
to America. 


The German secondary school, then, 
is a school for the scholastically and, 
too often, socially and economically 
elite. Thinking Germans are just be- 
ginning to realize that their educa- 
tional system reproduces scholars 
from favored social groups who have 
little sense of duty or responsibility 
for the welfare of the less well-edu- 
cated. 

Contributing to this serious weak. 
ness is the almost total neglect of 
study of the social studies. The term 
social studies has no German lan. 
guage equivalent and cannot be trans- 
lated. Courses in civics, sociology, 
economics, problems of democracy, 
and current events are non-existent 
except in universities and not very 
numerous there. History concerns it- 
self chiefly with detailed early Euro- 
pean, German, and local history with 
very slight references, if any, to mod- 
ern, American, Far Eastern, or World 
History. The almost total lack of extra- 
class activities also hinders the de- 
velopment of social attitudes and ex- 
periences essential to good citizenship 
in a democracy. 


Scholarship—Not Research 


Possessors of the “abitur” may ap- 
ply for examination for admission to 
the university for in Germany there 
is no institution like the United 
States college between the secondary 
school and university. German edu- 
cators love to argue that students 
holding the “abitur” are equal in 
achievement at least to American Jun- 
ior College students, if not to holders 
of Bachelors’ degrees. Their argument 
rests on comparisons of completion 
of courses in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, analytical geometry, chem- 
istry, and physics. The argument is 
ridiculous, of course, when compari- 
sons include courses in social studies 
and broad general education. It would 
be more ridiculous if comparisons 
were made in the social maturation 
and activities participation of stu- 
dents. 

The German University is more of 
the character of an American gradu- 
ate school with more emphasis upon 
scholarship than upon research. In- 
deed, in the field of education, re- 
search is practically non-existent. Uni- 
versity students tend to come from 
the same self-perpetuating social 
classes and because chief reliance for 
measuring successful achievement 
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Changes in appearance of a Bavarian classroom at Peissenberg due to the efforts of the United States occupation forces are shown 


rests upon oral examinations, the uni- 
versity graduates tend very much to 
be conformists. Indeed, it appears to 
me that imagination, vision, and bold- 
ness of thought and action are sup- 
pressed to such an extent that con- 
formity and reliance upon tradition 
are almost deified. 

Short and relatively inexpensive 
shrift is made of the masses of chil- 
dren, the ninety per cent who remain 
in the elementary school to the end 
of the eighth year, with special pro- 
visions for farm children to leave at 
the end of the seventh year. All of 
these children must become appren- 
tices at age fourteen and work with a 
“master of the trade” two or three 
years except for attendance one-half 
day a week at compulsory part-time 
vocational schools where, theoretical- 
ly, textbook instruction is given in 
subject matter related to the vocation. 
For some of these part-time vocation- 
al schools, itinerant teachers move 
about from village to village; for 
others, a central school is attended 
with different groups of pupils at- 
tending daily or twice a day. 

Because school bus transportation 
is unknown except in isolated cases 
since the war, attendance and learning 
at these vocational schools are some- 
what haphazard. With the ending of 
the apprenticeship period, formal 
schooling ceases for most German 
children. 

That many are dissatisfied is shown 
by the very large number of evening 
schools voluntarily attended by adults. 
After on the job experience, about 
fifteen per cent of those attending 
the part-time vocational schools con- 
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in the before and after pictures above. 


tinue their training in full-time voca- 
tional schools which specialize more 
intensively in each successive level of 
school until training in very narrow 
skills results. Examples are the schools 
for making violins, porcelain, glass 
and silverware, wood and ivory carv- 
ings, and many others. 


The U. S. Occupation Program 


The United States occupation pro- 
gram for German education reorienta- 
tion has stressed more equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. To achieve 
this, the Germans have been encour- 
aged to extend compulsory school at- 
tendance, to establish more secondary 
schools, to provide free tuition, text- 
books, and other learning aids in all 
public schools, to educate the teachers 
for all schools in universities or in- 
stitutions of equivalent rank, and to 
form a unified consecutive level of 
elementary and secondary education 
to avoid the two-track system which 
resulted in two types or qualities of 
instruction which overlapped and 
nourished class distinction. 

The program has emphasized edu- 
cation for civic responsibility and 
the democratic way of life by means 
of curriculum content, learning ma- 
terials, and the organization of the 
school itself through extra-class ac- 
tivities, student participation in school 
government, educational and _ voca- 
tional guidance, modern school fur- 
niture, less authoritarian methods of 
teaching with more pupil activity in 
learning. Experimental and demon- 
stration school programs of all types, 
educational research, and school psy- 
chological service have been pro- 


moted. In addition, local initiative 
and lay participation in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the educa- 
tional system have been fostered. 

The work of education reorienta- 
tion in U. S. Occupied Germany be- 
gan slowly and still proceeds slowly 
but with a dogged steadiness and sure- 
ness which may well make it one of 
the outstanding successes of the U. S. 
occupation program. For several years 
following the war, the German people 
were preoccupied with the bare ne- 
cessities of life which precluded in- 
terest and activity in educational re- 
orientation. American activity was 
concentrated on such problems as re- 
opening schools, the elimination of 
Nazi textbooks and teachers, the train- 
ing of emergency teachers, and the 
overcrowded conditions caused by 
bombed out school buildings and ref- 
ugee children. 


German Opposition 


When economic conditions im- 
proved and German educators exam- 
ined the U. S. program for educa- 
tional reorientation, opposition de- 
veloped. The Germans could see no 
relationship between their educational 
system and Naziism and agression 
and were loath to believe that an ed- 
ucational system which had produced 
world-famous scholars and scientists 
for several centuries could be a con- 
tributory cause to the conditions in 
Germany which led to national ag- 
gression and degradation. Many ar- 
gued that their system was as good 
or better than any in Europe and be- 
cause it was similar in pattern to 

(See West German, page 113) 





To Serve the Children of Pennsylvania— 
Theme of the Annual Education Congress 


W: MUST carry out our obliga- 


tions to our education program 
and work for its improvement, not as 
though national and world problems 
do not exist, but without assuming 
changes which may not occur,” said 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in opening the an- 
nual Education Congress of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction on 
September 27. Among immediate 
problems related to the world situa- 
tion with which administrators are 
directly concerned, Doctor Haas listed 
the status of the boy who is called for 
service before he graduates from high 
school and the program of Civil De- 
fense. 


How the Program Was Planned 


The Education Congress was held 
this year on September 27 and 28 in 
the Forum of the Education Building. 
The Advisory Committee which as- 
sisted the Program Committee of the 
Department of Public Instruction rep- 
resented a cross section of the State’s 
educational organizations and institu- 
tions, including the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, the 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association, 
the State School Directors Associa- 
tion, the Schools of Education, The 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, was chair- 
man of the Program Committee. 


The Theme 


In opening the discussion of the 
subject “A Program of Public Educa- 
tion to Serve the Children of Pennsyl- 
vania,’ Hobson C. Wagner, superin- 
tendent of Tredyffrin-Easttown public 
schools, stated that the program had 
been developed by a Joint Committee 
representing the sections of county 
and district superintendents and super- 
vising principals of the PSEA. He ex- 
plained how the program had thus 
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® Speakers posed questions and presented solutions. 


evolved through a democratic group 
process so that the administrators 
might consider the subjects that were 
most vital to them. 

The theme “To Serve the Children 
of Pennsylvania” offered for consid- 
eration the educational needs of the 
children of the Commonwealth. Clara 
Cockerille in her talk on Thursday 
morning voiced this need of Pennsyl- 
vania’s children, “Give us an educa- 
tion, a sustaining education, such as 
will help a man when he’s in a tight 
spot.” 

A “sustaining education” for our 
boys and girls was considered from 
many angles during the Congress and 
every topic—Financing Education, 
The Administrative Unit, The School 
Plant, The Qualified Teacher, The 
Curriculum—led to consideration of 
the child and means of providing boys 
and girls with an education which will 
sustain them in the “tight spots” of 
life and—again quoting Miss Cocker- 
ille—“developing ideals and_ beliefs 
that will sustain a man when his ma- 
terial world falls apart.” 

Proceeding from this study of the 
functional curriculum, the Congress 
during the last session arrived at a 
consideration of legislative needs for 
the nineteen fifties. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


William F. Russell—Russia and Her 
Communistic Philosophy 


During the day-sessions speakers 
were governed by the theme—To 
Serve the Children of Pennsylvania— 
but at the dinner meeting, Wednesday 
evening, school administrators heard 
William FF. Russell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, speak on Attributes of Russia’s 
Communistic Government. 

He pointed out that communistic 
thinking in Russia has not changed 
since the days when it was called 
Bolshevism. “Nothing is going on 
now, said Doctor Russell, “that 
wasn’t in the mind of Lenin years and 


years back.” To understand Lenin’s 
philosophy, Bolshevism, and Commu- 
nism, Doctor Russell said one must 
realize that they are based upon the 
writings of Karl Marx, Louis Blanqui, 
and Nietzsche. “Lenin, from _ these 
three writers, compounded an evil 
brew—a philosophy of life, a theory 
of government, and a set of tactics for 
action.” Lenin maintained that capital- 
ism is a temporary episode in eco- 
nomic history. “To Lenin the people 
were a lethargic mass. The basic prin- 
ciple of Lenin was for an enlightened 
militant minority to seize the power.” 

Doctor Russell concluded by saying 
that still the philosophy of Lenin sur- 
vives behind the “Iron Curtain,” still 
the militant minority is prepared to 
determine what is good for the masses. 

“We in this country are unaware 
that we are up against hundreds of 
thousands of Russian children being 
trained in an evil philosophy of life; 
as well as Russian schools for party 
workers that train a minority to deter- 
mine what is necessary for the welfare 
of a nation’s people.” 


Karl D. Hartzell—Education in the 
Uses of Atomic Energy 


Karl D. Hartzell of the Educational 
Services of Associated Universities, 
Inc., contractor with the U. S. Atomic 
Energies Commission for the opera- 
tion of the Brookhaven Laboratories 
at Long Island, N. Y., spoke on the 
need for education in the uses of atom- 
ic energy. He said that at conferences 
to be held in East Stroudsburg and 
Millersville in November, opportuni- 
ty will be given teachers to learn from 
experts the nature and scope of atomic 
energy and to familiarize themselves 
with printed and visual aid materials. 
“Unless secondary school teachers 
know what information exists in print 
or on film, or where they can go to 
find it, they can do little to bring the 
subject of atomic energy into the class- 
room.” 

Doctor Hartzell sketched the uses 
of atomic energy—First, the applica- 
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tion of atomic energy as an explosive 
in 1ilitary weapons; second, the ap- 
plication of atomic energy as an ex- 
tremely flexible research tool in the 
basic sciences—physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, medicine, and engineering— 
and in such applied sciences as in- 
dustrial and agricultural engineering, 
and clinical medicine. 

The third use of atomic energy, he 
said, is both external and _ internal 
radiation as a source of medical treat- 
ment. Use in these instances depends 
upon the selective affinity of certain 
organs of the body for special sub- 
stances such as iodine, phosphorus, 
calcium, and sodium, and the fact 
that rapidly growing cells, including 
cancer cells, are often more sensitive 
to radiation than other types. 


Mrs. John Phillips—How Pennsylvania 
Is Implementing the White House 
Conference 


Mrs. John Phillips of Pittsburgh, 
vice-chairman of the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Citizen Committee on the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, outlined at the 
Thursday afternoon session the objec- 
tives of the White House Conference 
to be held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 3-7. This conference will con- 
sider how we can develop in children 
the mental, emotional, and _ spiritual 
qualities essential to individual hap- 
piness and responsible citizenship: and 
the physical, economic, and social con- 
ditions necessary to this development. 

Mrs. Phillips explained the State’s 
organization for this study, stemming 
from the Governor’s State-wide Com- 
mittee into county committees with co- 
ordinating area chairmen. She said 
that following the December Confer- 
ence in Washington a State Confer- 
ence will be held in Harrisburg on 
January 17 to plan remedial measures 
regarding unmet needs of children as 
reported by the county committees. 

The county reports received thus 
far, Mrs. Phillips said, emphasize the 
value of spiritual, ethical, and social 
training in the home; the need for 
training for marriage and family liv- 
ing; needs the schools can supply by 
means of better buildings, special 
services, qualified teachers, guidance, 
and vocational training. Even more 
consideration than we now give must 
be provided for the juvenile delin- 
quent and physically and mentally 
handicapped children. 
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TO SERVE THE CHILDREN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Child’s Needs 


Pennsylvania’s Educational Charter 
was reviewed by George D. Weiss, su- 
pervising principal of the Bellwood- 
Antis public schools. The Charter, 
said Doctor Weiss, implies the philos- 
ophy of equal educational opportunity 





PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL 
CHARTER 


. For every child in Pennsylvania a 
protection of his constitutional right 
to an education 

. For every child an understanding, 
competent teacher 

. For every child an adaptable educa- 
tional program—instruction and 
practice in how to become a compe- 
tent citizen—teaching and guidance 
to do some part of the world’s work 
well—activities for the development 
of worthy home membership, wise 
use of leisure time, health, culture, 
and character 

. For every child a school term suffi- 
cient in length to enable him to 
profit to the fullest extent of his 
capabilities, from opportunities of- 
fered in education 

. For every child safe, sanitary, hy- 
gienic, and properly equipped school 
buildings and grounds 

. For every citizen of the Common- 
wealth provision for a continuing 
education—to make up for oppor- 
tunities lost in earlier years and to 
provide means whereby the individ- 
ual may adjust himself to new civic, 
social and economic responsibilities. 
One Hundred Years of Free Public 
Schools in Pennsylvania, Bulletin 9, 
Department of Public Instruction. 











at all stages of life, an opportunity for 
adaptation to conditions throughout 
life, and a recognition of the individ- 
ual citizen as an all important factor 
in Pennsylvania’s education. 


Expansion of Educational Services 


The educational needs to be met by 
the instructional program were sum- 
marized by John M. Lumley, superin- 
tendent of Sullivan County schools, in 
a 14-point program which concluded 
with the need to include out-of-school 
youth and adults in the educational 
program. This broadening of educa- 
tional services was amplified by Calvin 
V. Erdly, superintendent of the Lewis- 
town schools, who stated that a well- 
planned program must reach all the 
children of chronological ages between 
the kindergarten and the fourteenth 


grade, irrespective of residence, men- 
tal ability, or physical condition. He 
said such a program should include a 
longer period of instruction for all 
children. 


The Administrative Unit 
Raymond W. Robinson, chief of 


Consolidation and Transportation in 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
discussed the status of school organ- 
ization in Pennsylvania. He noted the 
following significant trends in this 
type of reorganization: (1) The size 
of joint board operations is increas- 
ing with respect to the number of 
member districts; (2) it is becoming 
more common practice for joint 
boards to assume control of the entire 
educational program at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels; (3) 
second and third class districts are 
joining with fourth’ class districts in 
the operation of joint schools; (4) 
county boundary lines are being dis- 
regarded. 

Mr. Robinson made the following 
inferences from the facts he presented: 
1. The great majority of our school 

districts are too small to provide 
essential educational services and 
facilities at a reasonable cost. 


More than half of the districts do 
not attempt to offer a complete 
educational program at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. 


More than half of the districts are 
dependent upon an_ intermediate 
unit for administrative and super- 
visory services. 


Existing methods of reorganization 
appear to be inadequate as wit- 
nessed by the fact that, regardless 
of the method employed, only 16 
out of 261 reorganized units, or 
less than 7 per cent, meet the de- 
sirable minimum standard of 1,690 
pupils recommended by the State 
Council of Education. 

It is erroneous to assume that the 
creation of a union district or the 
formation of a joint board guaran- 
tees a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. 

It is a fallacy to assume that the 
need for reorganization is confined 
to school districts of the fourth 
class. 


Finally, it is quite obvious that the 
problem is sufficiently complex to 
demand a _ long-range planning 
program. 





The School Plant 


John H. Linton, superintendent of 
the Penn Township schools, Pitts- 
burgh, in discussing steps in school 
plant planning warned his listeners 
that to delay further needed school 
building construction in hopes of a 
price drop in materials seems now to 
be wishful thinking. He said that there 
is danger in planning only for the 
minimum; that many good fireproof 
school buildings are today out-of-date 
because they were built to house a 
minimum program. 

Continuing this subject, Ralph D. 
Horsman, superintendent of the Mt. 
Lebanon schools, urged the recogni- 
tion of our changing educational phil- 
osophy when we build a schoolhouse. 
He recommended a master committee 
composed of representatives of the 
teachers at each grade level, super- 
visors in special fields, the librarian, 
the nurse, the dietitian, representatives 
of adult community groups and—ex- 
tremely important—pupil representa- 
tives to share in the planning. 

G. A. McCormick, superintendent 
at Pottstown, stressed the importance 
of close working relationships be- 
tween the school administrator and 
the school architect to the end that 
school buildings will be planned and 
constructed to meet educational needs. 


Educating the Public School Teacher 


The education of the teacher was 
considered from three angles. Willis 
E. Pratt, president of the State Teach- 
ers College at Indiana, and Samuel P. 
Franklin, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pittsburgh, 
considered teacher education from the 
point of view of the Teachers College 
and the Graduate School and Lucy A. 
Valero, a teacher in the State College 
schools, spoke of in-service education 
from the point of view of the class- 
room teacher. 

Graduate work as a means of teach- 
er education while in service has great 
value irrespective of financial gain for 
the teacher, said Dr. Franklin. He also 
urged the need for added years of edu- 
cation for teachers and administrators 
indicating a trend toward five and 
even six years of preparation in cer- 
tain areas. 


Paying for Our Children’s Education 

The introductory facts in consider- 
ing the cost of public education were 
presented by Carl D. Morneweck, chief 
of the Department’s Division of Child 
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Accounting and Research. Following 
him, J. Frank Faust, superintendent 
at Chambersburg, referred to the Equi- 
table Property Assessments prepared 
by the NEA Research on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance. He said that 
many tax administrators and laymen 
believe that good administration of 
the local property tax must continue 
to provide the primary revenues for 
local units of government. He listed 
as threefold the common problems of 
property assessment: (1) lack of com- 
petent personnel, (2) lack of uniform- 
ity in assessment and (3) lack of effi- 
cient administration. 

P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania School Directors’ 
Association, during the discussion 
said that an inevitable result of un- 
equal and low assessment is the small 
borrowing capacity many school dise 
tricts find they have when initiating a 
building program. 

He said further problems in financ- 
ing education are how to keep the 
maximum subsidy base apace with the 
mandated salary for teachers and with 
the increasing over-all cost of educat- 
ing 22 secondary and 30 elementary 
pupils and how to cope with transpor- 
tation costs. Mr. Van Ness advocated 
a law empowering school directors 
and councilmen or township super- 
visors to set up assessments for local 
tax levying purposes independent of 
county assessments, such as now exist 
in third class cities. 


A Sustaining Curriculum for Our 
Children 


Thursday morning was devoted to 
a consideration of how administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers may revise 
and develop the elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculums to serve best 
the children in our public schools. In 
Elementary Education this included 
discussion of how Bulletin 233-B, The 
Elementary Course of Study, is im- 
plemented in a county, in a third 
class district, and in a fourth class 
district. 

Two Public Instruction bulletins 
just off the press were distributed to 
the schoolmen during the discussion 
of the secondary school curriculum: 
Bulletin 241—The Secondary School 
Manual and Bulletin 243—Curricu- 
lum Improvement by a Secondary 
School Faculty. 

Progress reports on the Courses of 
Study in English, Geography, Mathe- 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


matics, Modern Languages, and Social 
Studies were given by the chairmen 
of the State committees working in 
these areas. The Reports indicated 
that the Courses of Study were ap- 
proaching completion and would prob- 
ably be distributed by the end of the 


present school year. 


New Laws That Will Serve 
Pennsylvania‘s Children 

On Thursday afternoon David H. 
Stewart, superintendent of the Dor- 
mont public schools, in discussing 
Legislative Needs for the Fifties em- 
phasized the fact that rising costs, in- 
creased enrolments, and current obli- 
gations demand a step-up in State 
school subsidies. Doctor Stewart 
pointed out that the money will have 
to come from State, Federal, and local 
sources. 

The Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors’ Association is driving to in- 
crease the present maximum subsidy 
base of $3450 to $5000. This would 
add approximately $83,700,000 to the 
State’s school aid bill. The outlay for 
public education in Pennsylvania for 
the current two-year period ending May 
31, 1951, is $275,152,800. Doctor 
Haas in his concluding remarks said, 
“Education is a purchasable commod- 
ity. Let’s not fool ourselves. We get 
what we purchase.” 


The Intangibles of the Curriculum 

One of the high points of the Con- 
gress was reached Thursday morning 
when Clara Cockerille summarized the 
curriculum needs of children and then 
outlined those needs above and beyond 
an education that enables the child to 
read with thoughtfulness, to write with 
clarity, to use numbers with accuracy. 
Such a command of basic skills is not 
enough. 

(See Education Congress, page 114) 
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The FTA at Taylor Alliderdice 
Studies the Profession 


© A member of the PSEA Committee on Professional 
Activities in Teacher Education Institutions gives spon- 
sors of high school FTA clubs leads on program activities. 


FTA Is generally understood to 
serve at the college level as 
a training and recruiting medium and 
at the high school level as a prevoca- 
tional organization feeding the college 
groups. At Taylor Allderdice High 
School in Pittsburgh the FTA group 
interprets its membership (something 
over one hundred out of a school popu- 
lation of twenty-one hundred), not as 
a select group intending to enter the 
teaching profession, but as a general 
club of young people studying all 
aspects of the profession. In her annual 
report of activities, Learita Lazar, 
three-year member and corresponding 
secretary, wrote: 

“To me FTA has meant an oppor- 
tunity to study the most fascinating of 
professions. Some day I may be a 
teacher. I shall certainly be a member 
of a school community and its PTA 
and a taxpayer. I shall in all probability 
be a patron with children of my own in 
school. I should like to be a member of 
a school board. I shall always be in- 
terested in schools and shall try to 
serve my community through them. 
FTA has opened my eyes to problems 
of school management, school and 
public relations, school practices, 
teacher and student problems. If I 
enter teacher-training, I shall under- 
stand better professional opportunities 
and problems.” 


A Multifold Purpose 


To us in Allderdice, Learita’s state- 
ment sums up our purpose: to look at 
the profession from as many points of 
view as possible, not primarily as pre- 
paratory to entering classroom service. 
However, the number of members who, 
in the three years of our existence, have 
matriculated in college pre-education 
courses has been gratifyingly high. 

The program arranged for each 
semester by the young people has 
served this multifold purpose. Meeting 
each Monday in the regular school 
activities period, they assign, in 
general, one meeting each month to 
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business, one to student discussion, and 
the other two to professional activities 
under the guidance of invited leaders. 

A glance at last year’s program will 
illustrate. Under head of business 
comes the organization of projects un- 
dertaken. These included visits to city 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools; to regular classes’and special- 
ized, as classes for the blind, the deaf, 
the crippled, the retarded, the acceler- 
ated, the outdoor classes for the tuber- 
cular; to homes and schools for the 
physically and mentally handicapped; 
and to corrective institutions. 

Once a year under guidance of 
Principal Donald C. Carroll fifty mem- 
bers have taken over the teaching of all 
morning classes at McKelvey elemen- 
tary school. Groups have substituted in 
other elementary schools. Within our 
own school the group co-sponsors with 
Student Council a successful tutoring 
service; and occasionally members are 
requested by Principal J. D. McCly- 
monds to substitute for a regular 
teacher. We keep remembering, how- 
ever, that we are not a teaching group 
but a group studying the profession. 


Professional Contacts 


Occasionally the young people are 
invited to the administrative offices. On 
one visit Mary Elwood, chief psychol- 
ogist, and her staff, including Jack 
Birch, director of atypical education, 
gave the group a demonstration case 
study of a maladjusted child. On 
another occasion, with the other FTA 
groups of the city, they became ac- 
quainted with Wilda Faust, national 
executive secretary; on others with 
Evan W. Ingram, associate superin- 
tendent, and other members of the ad- 
ministrative staff who introduced them 
to various phases of school services 
and their interrelation with social 
agencies. 

All such field trips are reported in 
business meetings, frequently with 
motion picture or other illustrations. 
Allderdice is a highly socialized school 


in a highly socialized community; our 
members, consequently, do not desire a 
specific social program; but we join 
other FTA’s for social affairs and plan 
an occasional one, as a supper and 
square dance at Totem Pole Lodge, 
South Park. Our business meetings are 
work-planning and project-reporting 
sessions. 

Regular discussion meetings permit 
a variety of studies: specialized edu- 
cational theory and practice; teacher 
and student problems; public relations; 
opportunities for service, city, state, 
nation, and world-wide; immediate 
local matters. In Program Chairman 
Sam Seigle’s annual report I note these 
topics: “What Makes Some Teachers 
Discourage Their Pupils from Becom- 
ing Teachers?”, “What Should You as 
a Teacher Do If ?”, “Is a Teacher’s 
Life Narrow?”, “The Kind of Teacher 
I Admire.” These discussion meetings 
are open to visitors. School adminis- 
trators, as well as non-member students, 
attend. 

Distinct from these regular discus- 
sion meetings of the club itself are the 
two monthly meetings to which come 
as invited guests educational and social 
leaders. Our city administrative staff, 
like our Allderdice staff, lends whole- 
hearted support. 


Training in Leadership 


A primary product of these FTA ac- 
tivities is, of course, training in leader- 
ship. We aim to distribute responsi- 
bility as widely as possible. The club is 
self-propelled. The young people 
through their committee organization 
assume complete charge of planning, 
executing, reporting, and recording 
with a minimum of direction from 
sponsors and officials. 

To have thus within the high school 
organization a fairly large group of 
young people studying the profession 
which influences directly twelve or 
sixteen years of their lives, and in- 
directly all the rest, seems to us a 
better intention than to attempt at the 
adolescent age to segregate a small 
group and hold them to training for 
one profession, however magnificent 
that profession is. Extensive survey 
and varied activities as a basis for 
future choice of service: that, we think, 
is the purpose of the high school FTA. 
—HEteEN M. Hitxarp, Taylor Allder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh 





Delaware County High Schools Match Wits 


Typical of the 25 assemblies held during the recent series of “Hi-Q” quiz programs is this group at Media High 
School. Students expressed much interest in the shows, cheered and encouraged their teams. 


Mention Scott's Hi-Q to any student of 21 high schools 
in Delaware County, suburban Philadelphia, and he can 
tell you who won last year’s contest and who he thinks 
will be on the team from his school in next year’s series. 

This contest is the answer to the prayer of those boys 
and girls who wish to represent their high school in a 
contest with other high schools on a plane other than 
the field of athletics. Sponsored by the Scott Paper Com- 
pany of Chester, the contest is a radio program to test 
the general knowledge of selected students from Dela- 
ware County high schools. The 1949-50 series was de- 
signed to determine both attentiveness and knowledge 
of the teams. 

Each meet last year was conducted in a high school 
assembly between three teams, one of the teams repre- 
senting the host school. After 21 weekly meets the three 
top-scoring teams were Upper Darby High, Swarthmore 
High, and Media High. These three engaged in three 
meets and Upper Darby emerged the final winner with 
108 points, Media second with 88 points, and Swarthmore 
third with 83 points. 

Each meet was an auditorium program packed with 
tense enthusiasm and as full of wholesome competitive 
spirit as any football or basketball game. On the stage 
of the high school auditorium sat three teams of four 
students, the name of their school on a card at their 
feet. Bob Johnson, program director of Radio Station 
WPWA, Chester, was the quizmaster. A station engineer 
recorded the program for broadcast on the following 


Quizmaster Bob Johnson reads story as the Swarthmore High 
team takes notes for later use in identifying errors. 


Sunday afternoon at 1:30 for the benefit of all parents, 
students, and the general public, giving Hi-Q the widest 
publicity of any school contest in the area. 

Mr. Johnson read off, for each team, a three-minute 
story containing twenty errors of fact or fiction, prepared 
by an independent script agency in New York. The team 
was given one-half minute beyond the end of the story 
to finish noting down their choice of errors. Then, in an- 
other three-minute period immediately following, the team 
must call out the recognized errors, at one point each, 
and, if possible, the correction of the error, for another 
point, making the maximum possible score per story a 
total of forty points. Besides its own story each team had 
a “bonus period” of a minute in which to pick up points 
undetected or uncorrected by one of the other teams. 
Highest score of any meet was one of 45 points by Upper 
Darby. 

The 21 schools which competed in the meet were: 
Chester, Clifton Heights, Collingdale, Darby, Glen-Nor, 
Haverford, Lansdowne, Marple-Newtown, Media, Nether 
Providence, Notre Dame (R. C. parochial, girls), Prospect 
Park, Ridley Park, Ridley Township, Sharon Hill, Spring- 
field, St. James (R. C. parochial, boys), Swarthmore, Upper 
Chichester, Upper Darby, and Yeadon. Media was the 
winner of the 1948-49 contest. 

Many of the schools are aiready picking their teams 
for the 1950-51 contest.—DALLAS E. BRUBAKER, Teacher 
of Mathematics, Media High School 


Following the program, scorekeeper totals 
points earned by each of the three teams. 
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After tape-recording the show in the school auditorium, a platter is cut 
for broadcast over Station WPWA. Bob Fitzpatrick, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, New 
York, uses many sources in preparing scripts. 


Elwood Dionne, WPWA engineer, Members of the Media High team study their notes, list errors and correct 
checks on recording equipment. statements pertaining to their quiz story. 


Executive Vice President R. C. Mateer congratulates Paul Coffey, faculty adviser, Doctor Nancarrow, principal, 
and the winning Upper Darby team. “Hi-Q” prizes included motion picture equipment for the school and wrist 
watches for team members. Media and Swarthmore teams, competing in final round, received wallets. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


President's Corner 


The theme for American Education 
Week this year “Government of the 
People, by the People, and for the 
People,” is not new. It is part of our 
democratic theme song on which we 
have all been reared, and yet it is well 
to stop now and then and ponder a bit 
on the implications in such a phrase. 

It seems to me that the three words, 
“by the people” have special signifi- 
cance for us as teachers. If govern- 
ment is to be “by the people” and not 
by a few isolated leaders, it follows 
that all the individuals who make up 
the people must be of a pretty high 
calibre, and to see that such is the 
case is the responsibility of our pro- 
fession. Daily our task grows greater. 

Education used to be more or less 
an individual affair under the tutorial 
method. Now we are not only ex- 
pected to do an individualized job on 
a mass production basis, but we must 
do such a job if our form of govern- 
ment is to survive. Where in the early 
days of our country there was one 
child in school, in 1900 there were ten, 
and now there are 100; and each one 
of the 100 has potentialities for mak- 
ing or breaking our democratic so- 
ciety. How we can make certain that 
each child develops into a person 
whose weight will be thrown on the 
constructive side is our big problem. 
It may seem almost impossible of solu- 
tion at times. However, it was Ruben- 
stein, I believe, who said, when asked 
what church he would like to attend, 
“let me go to the church which -chal- 
lenges me to do the impossible.” 

Such is the challenge of the theme 
of American Education Week this 
year. No one of us alone knows the 
answer, but all of us working together 
with an acute awareness of the prob- 
lem, can and will find the answer. 

Outstanding among professional ac- 
tivities of your Association in October 
were the educational conferences in 
the Midwestern, Central, Western, 
Eastern, Northwestern, Central-West- 
ern, and Southern Convention Dis- 
tricts. The high standard set by the 
Southeastern District last April in the 
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first of the Educational Conferences 
for this year was consistently main- 
tained. The programs exhibited an im- 
pressive array of talent and offered a 
variety of professional experiences 
wide enough in scope to challenge the 
interests of each person in attendance. 
I only wish I might have been able to 
spend more time at each one to en- 
joy it to the fullest. 

The Local Leaders’ Conferences 
which have already been held in var- 
ious parts of the State have been un- 
usually well attended, and leaders 
from the various local branches have 
had an opportunity to procure first- 
hand information on our State pro- 
gram from the State Committee mem- 
bers in their areas. More than half of 
such meetings scheduled have been 
held and the interest and enthusiasm 
exhibited have been most heartening. 

The first State-wide Classroom 
Teachers Conference at Bedford 
Springs was a signal success with an 
overflow crowd in attendance. A Class- 
room Teachers Luncheon in the Cen- 
tral Convention District and a Class- 
room Teachers Dinner in the Western 
District were also held in conjunc- 
tion with the educational conferences. 

One of the most delightful and ex- 
citing aspects of the activities of 
your president is the opportunity to 
meet new friends in the cordial and 
informal atmosphere of local branch 
meetings. In September and October 
I had the pleasure of attending meet- 
ings of the Beaver County, District 3, 
Cambria County, Ford City, Pitts- 
burgh, McKees Rocks, Clinton Coun- 
ty, Franklin County, Washington 
County, Somerset County, and Jeffer- 
son County local branches. 

It is also a pleasure to represent PSEA 
at meetings of other organizations. I 
was delighted to have the opportunity 
of being your representative recently 
at the Annual Education Congress and 
the annual conventions of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Pennsylvania Branch of 
the Secondary School Principals As- 
sociation, and the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Liberal Arts Colleges and 
Universities. 


Committee activity reaches a high 
point at this time of year. All com. 
mittees have been meeting often and 
long in an effort to serve the member. 
ship in the best possible way, and 
their reports will be submitted for 
your approval at the annual conven- 
tion in December. 

As you will note elsewhere in the 
JOURNAL, we are having the pleasure 
of entertaining a guest from the Phil- 
ippines, Isabelo Tupas, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Instruction 
of the Philippine Nation. Although to 
date he has been observing education- 
al activities just in and around Har- 
risburg, at our last Executive Council 
meeting he said the thing that had 
impressed him most was the large 
number of meetings held and the wide 
variety of our professional activities. 
When he gets all over the State, as | 
hope he will, I’m sure he will be more 
amazed at the large number of educa- 
tional meetings he sees scheduled. 

I am delighted to observe such ac- 
tivity. Each new opportunity for 
teachers to get together to exchange 
ideas and discuss professional stand- 
ards broadens our perspective and 
makes for a stronger and more unified 
profession.—IsaBEL EPLeEy, President, 
PSEA, Pittsburgh 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


1. Send Certificate of Election 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State 
Convention to PSEA. 


2. Stimulate the interest of 
delegates and membership in 
annual PSEA Convention by 
analysis of program and ac- 
tivities as found in December 
issue of PSJ. 

3. Continue the Defense Fund 
Campaign. 

4. Evaluate progress of your Lo- 
cal Branch program and re- 
port to your membership in 
January. 


5. Announce Winter and Spring 
schedule of meetings. 


6. Plan Christmas party. 
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H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary of the 
PSEA, greets Isabelo Tupas of the Philippines 
who is visiting the schools in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Tupas, who is assistant chief of the in- 
struction division of the bureau of public 
schools in the Philippine Islands, is anxious 
to observe in our schools methods of teaching, 
courses of study, and particularly the use of 
parent groups and community resources in de- 
veloping and operating public school programs. 


We are pleased to bring the readers of the 
JOURNAL a message from Mr. Tupas. 


To the Teachers of Pennsylvania 


I extend to you warm greetings 
from the teachers of the Philippines. 
Ten thousand miles across the Pacific 
and your continent, I bring messages 
of good will and gratitude to the peo- 
ple of America who have ably and un- 
selfishly guided the Filipinos in the 
ways of democracy for over 45 years. 
Through our public schools, we hope 
to perpetuate the democratic way of 
life in that distant outpost of the only 
Christian civilization in the far East. 
I believe the Filipinos defended de- 
mocracy bravely and well, along with 
your people, in the last Pacific War. 
We are doing the same in Korea, in 
the interest of World peace and out 
of our loyalty to America. Out of the 
brotherly association of our peoples, 
you leave us a heritage which we shall 
treasure forever. 

Your genial PSEA Executive Secre- 
tary, H. E. Gayman, along with his 
efficient staff, on behalf of you all, 
gave me a very cordial welcome. Of 
this I am very grateful. I am also 
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grateful to the NEA and the 48 State 
education associations of America, 
whose Overseas Teacher Fund makes 
possible my visit in this country. The 
Philippine Public School Teachers As- 
sociation and the Bureau of Public 
Schools are very appreciative of this 
friendly gesture. 

E. P. Bertin of the PSEA staff, is 
my cheerful and instructive guide. He 
has taken me to conventions and in- 
stitutes, to the meetings of school di- 
rectors, borough councils, the Rotary 
and the Lions because of my desire to 
know what the people think of and do 
for the schools of the Commonwealth. 
I have met with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and ex- 
changed impressions of what I have 
seen and heard in the schools and the 
community. It is my considered ob- 
servation that the active and farsight- 
ed leadership on the State level and 
the local branches, together with the 
cooperation of lay groups, is the out- 
standing characteristic of your educa- 
tional system. 

I learned with great satisfaction 
that your system is committed to 
keeping this country the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. | 
hope with all of you that amidst the 
din of industry and the attestations 
of freedom, your great spiritual her- 
itage will not suffer neglect. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the teachers, individually and as a 
group under the PSEA, deserve the 
gratitude and encouragement of this, 
your great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania.—IsABELO TUPAS 


Franklin County 
Retirements 

The largest number of teacher re- 
tirements in the history of Franklin 
County occurred at the close of the 
year 1949-50, according to R. G. 
Mowrey, county superintendent. 

The names of the teachers with the 
name of the district in which they last 
served and the number of years of 
service are: 


Frank M. Smith, Antrim, 40 years 
Kerren K. Fisher, Antrim, 40 years 
Carrie M. Branthaver, Greene, 45 years 
J. Floyd Swanger, Lurgan, 37 years 
Nell R. Garns, Peters, 45 years 
Bessie J. Haldeman, Quincy, 34 years 
Susan S. McCleary, Washington, 30 


years 


Dear Miss North: 
On the basis of long professional 
friendship, may I ask you frankly— 
Do you really think those boys and 
girls you sent to us last spring were 
ready for Junior High School? 
Disgustedly yours, 


John Junior High 


Dear John: 


If I didn’t know you so well, | 
wouldn’t dare ask, “Was Junior High 
School ready for the boys and girls 
we sent?” 

This is what I mean. Most of those 
boys and girls started to school in 
September, 1944, but some had started 
in 1943, and a few in 1942. When they 
came here some were ready to learn to 
read—but some hadn’t really learned 
how to use their own handkerchiefs or 
button their own clothes. So we started 
some in clothes buttoning, and some 
in nose blowing and the others in read- 
ing. Well, they’ve been with us six, or 
seven, or eight years—and each year 
they have each learned something. But 
they were far apart when they entered 
school and in the years they’ve been in 
school, they’ve gotten farther apart 
rather than closer together. Now they 
are “going on” twelve or thirteen or 
fourteen and we decided that our ele- 
mentary school no longer had what 
they needed. We think your school with 
its gym, and band and chorus, and 
clubs, and teams, with its large staff of 
teachers is just what they need. 

If, by your question, you mean did I 
think every child we assigned to your 
Junior High School could do all the 
work that is in text books marked 
Seventh Grade—No, I didn’t. I knew 
that many could—but I knew there 
were some way back on whatever is 
the seventh grade equivalent of nose 
blowing and clothes buttoning. So I’m 
reversing your question and asking 
you again, “Was your Junior High 
School ready for the seventh grade 
pupils you received?” 

And by the way, wouldn’t it be a 
good idea if the seventh grade teachers 
in your building and the sixth grade 
teachers in ours could get together and 


talk it over? “In Poeh 
a 
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National Groups Organize 
for Mobilization of 
Education 


Over 100 representatives from 77 
national organizations met in Wash- 
ington September 9 and 10 to discuss 
education’s place in the war effort. 
Working under the title of “National 
Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation,” they came at the invitation 
of an interim committee appointed 
by a similar assembly of educators 
that had met on July 28. 

A panel of officers from the De- 
fense Department, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the National 
Security Resources Board emphasized 
that the United States is nowhere near 
total mobilization, nor is it arming 
itself for total war at this time. How- 
ever, according to Robert L. Clark of 
the National Security Resources 
Board, “Certainly we are in a time of 
trouble and we may be in this position 
for a generation. We may become a 
garrison state for a decade, never cer- 
tain what incident might bring us 
into open conflict. 

“Under such conditions the big job 
of education, as the NSRB sees it, is 
to help maintain and create a resource- 
ful people. By ‘resourceful’ I mean 
educated, healthy, alert, and ingeni- 
ous enough to meet any kind of situa- 
tion——whether it takes place in Korea 
or in Iran, in Alaska or Indonesia.” 

The conference agreed that basic 
general education over a period of 
many years is the best kind of de- 
fense for the unprecedented conditions 
we face. It voted to set up the con- 
ference as a permanent clearinghouse 
for information on defense develop- 
ments and manpower policies, and to 
work with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in an advisory capacity. 

Among the more pressing educa- 
tional problems involved in the de- 
fense emergency is how to deal with 
special military and industrial train- 
ing programs which might be set up 
as in World War II. 

At the midpoint of the conference, 
President Truman declared to the na- 
tion that the U. S. must begin spend- 
ing close to thirty billion dollars a 
year for defense and that it will con- 
tinue to spend this sum for many 
years to come. This, the President 
said, may mean some curtailment of 
nonessential civilian goods, higher 
taxes, and controls against inflation. 
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Bill Griffith Retires 


After nearly four continuous dec- 
ades of service to the public education 
of Pennsylvania’s youth, William E. 
Griffith has retired from active pub- 
lic school work as principal of Somer- 
set High School. Mr. Griffith, who had 
been principal for 22 years, had pre- 
viously taught mathematics and phys- 
ical education at Somerset. 

Mr. Griffith has been a member of 
the PSEA Legislative Committee for 
a number of years. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Somerset County branch 
of the PSEA and of the Somerset 
County Principals’ Association. 

He has given outstanding service to 
the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association for two decades. He 
has been treasurer of the PIAA since 
1937 and will continue in that office. 





Picking up this cue, the conference 
declared that there is at the present 
time need for an organization in 
Washington that can look out for ed- 
ucation’s interests during the period 
of rearmament. It, therefore, decided 
to set up for business on a continuing 
basis. The conference accepted the 
proposal, prepared in advance by an 
organizing committee, that its pur- 
poses shall include: 

1. To conduct meetings for coop- 
erative planning related to education 
and national security 

2. To maintain a clearinghouse of 
information on those aspects of mobil- 
zation affecting education 

3. To make it possible to bring to 
a focal point the various educational 
problems that arise in the field related 
to national security so that they may 
receive proper consideration in na- 
tional policy formation 

4. To serve as a cooperative chan- 
nel of communication between edu- 


cation and the government on mobili- 
zation matters of concern to educators 

It also was agreed that the confer. 
ence should be composed of persons 
named by voluntary associations ihat 
have education as their chief concern 
and that are nonprofit and noncom. 
mercial. 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion which urged renewed effort to de- 
velop, through education, an_intelli- 
gent and resolute understanding of 
the current role of the United Nations 
in preventing and resisting aggression. 


Middle States Association 

The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
scheduled its 64th annual convention 
for Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, Friday and Saturday, November 
24 and 25. Speakers include Althea 
K. Hottel, dean of women, University 
of Pennsylvania; Detlev W. Bronk, 
president, Johns Hopkins University; 
and Mrs. Joseph Kitchin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

For further information write Karl 
G. Miller, secretary, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
August 31, 1950 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS: 


Democracy demands good education 
—today more than ever before. 

In our present world, the forces of 
naked aggression can be met success- 
fully only by free people who know the 
meaning of freedom and who know how, 
together, to defend their heritage of 
freedom. 

Within a democratic Nation, the 
quality of national life is made up of 
the character of each person as he 
works with his fellows. 

This Nation’s internal strength and 
its world influence for peace rest upon 
the men and women, the boys and girls 
who know well the nature of democracy 
and who strive daily to live in harmony 
with the essential principles of de- 
mocracy. 

American Education Week serves the 
Nation's defense by emphasizing the 
provision of successful experiences of 
democratic living in the schools. It is 
through these experiences of democratic 
living that we perpetuate the secret of 
successful government of, by, and for 
the people. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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A busy year in Association activi- 
ties will come to a climax with the 
annual PSEA Convention in Harris- 
burg, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, December 27, 28, and 29. 


Time Schedule 


The Executive Council has ap- 
proved the following time schedule: 


Wednesday, December 27 
2:00 p.m.—Departments 
5:00 p.m.—Convention District 
Caucuses 
7.30 p.m.—House of Delegates 


Thursday, December 28 
9:00 a.m.—Sections 
2:00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 


Friday, December 29 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Round 
Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m.—General 


sion 


Ses- 


Committee Reports 


Standing and appointive commit- 
tees of the Association are preparing 
for publication in the December issue 
of the JourNAL the final reports of 
the work they have carried through 
this year. This will give local branches 
of the Association the opportunity to 
study these reports and give their re- 
actions to them to their elected dele- 
gates. The reports will be presented 
for action by the House of Delegates 
at the Convention. 

The December issue of the JOURNAL 
will also contain the programs for 
the business sessions, general sessions, 
and for the meetings of the depart- 
ments, sections, and round tables. 


Social Events 


Social events for the Convention 
days are being planned by a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Lucy A. 
Valero, State College. As usual, a 
number of special breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners will be scheduled, 
and a list of these will also appear in 
the December issue. 
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President Epley Announces 1950 
PSEA Convention Schedule 


Constitutional Amendments 


In accordance with our Constitu- 
tion, amendments which have been 
proposed by members of the Associa- 
tion are printed in this issue. These 
amendments include ones submitted 
by members of the Association and by 
the PSEA Executive Council. These, 
too, should receive careful considera- 
tion of delegates who should be able 
to express reaction of the members 
they represent to these suggested 
changes. 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
Convention in Harrisburg, December 
27-29, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed on this page are hotels and 


their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, ad- 
dress Housing Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, 114 Walnut Street, Har- 
risburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether travel- 
ling by private automobile or public 
transportation. 


Amendments to PSEA 


Constitution and By-Laws 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Submitted by Executive Council 


Constitution 
ARTICLE III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active mem- 
ber of this Association, provided that 
such person is also a member of his- 
local branch, wherever a local branch 
exists, by paying [in 1947-48 annual 
dues of three dollars; in 1948-49 an- 
nual dues of four dollars; and in 
1949-50 and thereafter] annual dues. 





HOTELS 
Rates 
No. 
Hotel Phone Rooms Single Double Twin 
Penn Harris, 3rd & Walnut... 5-7211 400 $4.00-$9.00 $ 6.50-$11.00 $ 8.50-$12.00: 
Harrisburger, 3rd & Locust... 5-7191 300 $3.75-$6.00 $ 6.00-$10.00 $ 8.00-$10.00: 
Bolton, 2nd & Strawberry........ 5-7161 125 $2.00-$3.50 $ 3.50-$ 6.00 $ 3.50-$ 6.00 
William Penn, 327 Market........ 5-7141 125 $2.50-$5.00 $ 4.00-$ 8.00 $ 5.00-$ 8.00: 
Milner, 428 Market .................... 4-6248 114 $1.00-$1.50 $ 2.00- 2.50 $ 3.00 
New Plaza, 423 Market 5-7121 105 $2.50-$5.00 $ 3.75-$ 6.50 $ 5.50-$ 7.00’ 
New Governor, 4th & Market .... 4-4041 78 $3.00-$3.75 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 6.50-$ 7.50: 
Senate, 122 Market ..................... 5-7271 60 
Alva, 19 South 4th... 5-7553 . 33 $1.25-$2.00 $ 2.25-$ 3.50 $ 3.75 
Court, 108 Market ....................... 3-9836 25 $2.50-$3.00 $ 3.00-$ 3.50 
The Colony, Inc., 325 Walnut.... 6-4485 20 $2.50-$4.50 $ 5.00 $ 6.00 
SUBURBAN HOTELS 

Hotel Hershey (US 422) Hershey 590 200 $7.00-$8.00 $11.00-$15.00 $11.00-$15.00° 
Community Inn (US 422) 

Hershey . sate avi feta 594 150 $4.50-$5.00 $ 6.50-$ 8.00 
Heckton Hall (US 22 & 322) 

N. Front, Hbg. 3-9954 45 $1.50-$3.00 $ 3.00-$ 3.50 $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
Middlesex Inn (US 11) Carlisle 9688 42 $3.00-$5.00 $ 4.00-$ 6.50 $ 6.50 
National Hotel (US 422) 

Hummelstown i 9303 38 $1.00-$1.50 $ 2.50 
Georgian Hall (US 11) 

R. D. 1, Camp Hill 7-9119 27 $2.50-$3.50 $ 3.50-$ 5.00 $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
Allenberry, Boiling Springs 

Carlisle ..... ee 819 25 $4.00-$6.00 $ 6.00-$ 8.00 $ 6.00-$ 9.00 
Beauford Inn (US 11) 

R. D. 2, Carlisle ....... 494 18 $3.50-$4.00 $ 5.50 $ 6.00 
Farling Hotel (US 22) 

R. D. 3, Hbg. . weeese ~ 50366 12 $3.00-$3.50 $ 4.00 $ 4.50 
Fort Hunter Hotel (US 22-322) 

4701 N. Front, Hbg. ........... 4-9048 12 $1.50-$3.50 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 5.00 
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of five dollars. Any teacher who be- 
comes a beneficiary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
may become a retired associate mem- 
ber by paying annual dues of two 
dollars. Any person interested in edu- 
cation may become an associate mem- 
ber by paying [in 1947-48 annual 
dues of three dollars; in 1948-49 an- 
nual dues of four dollars; and in 
1949-50 and thereafter] annual dues 
of five dollars[.]; @ member  sus- 
pended under the provisions of the 
tenure act may continue as an as- 
sociate member by paying a like 
amount. Any active member may be- 
come a life member of the Associa- 
tion by paying the life dues [in 1947-48 
of seventy-five dollars; and in 1948-49 
and thereafter] of one hundred dol- 
lars. Only active and life members 
shall have the right to vote or hold 
office. 

Section 2. Students in higher in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania pursuing 
accredited professional courses for the 
preparation of teachers may become 
junior members of the Association by 
paying annual dues of one dollar. 

Section 3. The privileges and bene- 
fits of membership shall continue 
without payment of dues to all active 
members on military leave. 


Norman C. Brillhart 
Paul S. Christman 
Isabel Epley 

Ralph E. Heiges 
John G. Hulton 
Floyd H. Kilmer 
Ruth E. Krapf 

Ethel M. McCormick 
Fred L. Marshall 
Jay Neff 

Andrew J. Petor 
Bessie E. Reitz 

E. Vernece Saeger 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 
Ralph B. Sharer 

D. V. Skala 

David H. Stewart 
Kermit M. Stover 
Lucy A. Valero 


Signed: 


Submitted by Members 
By-Laws 

Article 1. 
The ordinary expenses of the As- 
sociation, of each department, and of 
authorized committees, as determined 
by the Executive Council, shall be 


borne by the Association[.]; pro- 
vided, however, that the Association 


Expenses 
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shall under no circumstances pay any 
expenses incurred by or on behalf of 
any individual to advance or promote 
his candidacy for any office of the 
PSEA, its departments or its Conven- 
tion Districts; and provided, further, 
that the Association shall not pay any 
expenses incurred by or on behalf of 
any individual to advance or promote 
his candidacy for any office of the 
NEA, or its departments, or subdivi- 
sions, unless such candidate has been 
officially endorsed by the Executive 
Council of the PSEA or by the House 
of Delegates of the PSEA prior to the 
incurrence of such expenses. Bills 
shall be presented to the President of 
the Association. 


Kermit M. Stover 
Robert Wayne Clark 
N. Eugene Shoemaker 
John M. Lumley 
J. Frank Faust 
Ralph C. Swan 

G. A. McCormick 
Ralph B. Sharer 
Floyd H. Kilmer 
D. V. Skala 

J. G. Hulton 


Signed: 





LUNCHEON 
Elementary School Principals 
Section, PSEA 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1950 
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AVA Goes to Miami 
for 25th Anniversary 


The 25th anniversary convention 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion will be celebrated in Miami, Flor- 
ida, November 27 through December 
1. The convention program promises 
to be one of importance and signifi- 
cance, according to reports from L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary of the 
AVA. 

Convention speeches will be made 
by Francis J. Brown of the American 
Council on Education and C. L. Grei- 
ber, state director of vocational and 
adult education in Wisconsin, on the 
development of noncredit courses by 
institutions of higher education and 
the recent great expansion of adult 
education. The need for coordinating 
these two recently developed aspects 


of education as they apply to voca- 
tional training will be stressed. L. H. 
Dennis, who retires on December 3] 
as executive secretary of the AVA, 
will be one of the featured speakers, 
C. C. Goldring, superintendent of 
schools in Toronto, Canada, will talk 
on cooperation between his country 
and the United States in the field of 
vocational education. 

Each section of the AVA has 
planned a program designed to be of 
practical assistance to administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers in the field, 
Stress will be placed on the necessity 
for vocational educators to take posi- 
tive action towards meeting the needs 
of the community. 

Exhibitors and delegates alike have 
shown an early interest in the Florida 
meeting, the first AVA convention to 
be held in the Southeast. The well- 
known tourist attractions of Miami 
and Miami Beach are expected to add 
considerably to the enjoyment of con- 
vention-goers. There will be ample 
time to visit some of the beautiful 
and well-equipped vocational schools 
in the Miami area. 


Philadelphia Schools 
Television Activities 


School television in Philadelphia is 
no longer a novel experiment. It has 
become a regularly scheduled teaching 
aid in an increasing number of class- 
rooms. During the past school year, 
eight television programs per week 
originated in the studios of Stations 
WCAU-TV, WFIL-TV, WPTZ, pro- 
duced cooperatively with the radio- 
television staff of the Philadelphia 
public schools. 

A similar series of telecasts is being 
produced this school year. Eastern 
Pennsylvania schools whose facilities 
are adequate for television reception 
may consult the newspapers for televi- 
sion schedules or write Martha A. 
Gable, Board of Education, Philadel- 
phia schools, for information concern- 
ing the use of these programs in their 
classrooms. 


PONDER ON THIS 


Of course everyone who knows any- 
thing knows that Spanish is important 
culturally as well as indispensable 
commercially, and that it is perhaps 
the best substitute for Latin in modern 
education. 

—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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Two Convention Districts 
Report October Meetings 


Central District 


Lawrence E. McKnight, Williams- 
port, assistant superintendent of Ly- 
coming County schools, was elected 
president of the Central Convention 
District to succeed Fred L. Marshall, 
Bradford, at its meeting in Lock Hav- 
en, October 5 and 6. Other officers 
elected were: First vice president, 
Fred L. Marshall, Bradford; second 
vice president, Henry Stoudt, Peters- 
burg; secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock 
Haven. 

Better understanding among the na- 
tions of the world by acquainting 
teachers with the professional stand- 
ards and aims of other countries was 
emphasized by Isabel Epley, President 
of the PSEA, in her speech at the first 
general session on Thursday. Miss 
Epley spoke on the meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession at Ottawa, Canada, this 
summer. 

Other speakers at this session who 
emphasized international _ teaching 
were A. Clair Moser of the staff of 
the PSEA who spent the summer in 
Bavaria, Germany; Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary, Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA; and 
Minnie Williams of England who is a 
British exchange teacher in the Bell- 
wood-Antis school. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted at the business 
session on October 6: Expressed 
thanks to the State Teachers College 
and its staff for providing facilities 
for the convention, to Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


for his leadership, to Isabel Epley, 


President of the PSEA, and the Execu- 
tive Council of the PSEA for their 
efforts in promoting the professional 
program for education in Pennsyl- 
vania; endorsed the proposed legisla- 
tive program of the PSEA and urged 
the inclusion of salary adjustment; 
favored a program of informing the 
general public of the qualifications 
and abilities to be desired in school 
board members; recommended that 
the Retirement Committee continually 
study the Retirement System for the 
purpose of keeping it up-to-date with 
changing conditions and needs; ap- 
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proved the work being done on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curric- 
ula; noted with favor emphasis being 
placed on selective recruitment of 
teachers; maintained that it is the pro- 
fessional obligation of all teachers to 
hold membership in local, State, and 
national educational associations. 


Midwestern District 


Dynamic addresses were given at 
the Midwestern Convention District 
meeting in New Castle on October 6 
by Will W. Orr, president of West- 
minster College, and H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary of the PSEA. Doc- 
tor Orr spoke to the topic, “More 
Than a Million”; Mr. Gayman, in an 
address entitled “Why We Are Great,” 
described the activities which have 
made the PSEA a powerful profes- 


sional organization. 


Officers 


President E. Vernece Saeger pre- 
sided when officers were elected as 
follows: Willard M. Stevens, Clarion, 
vice president; C. Earl Shank, Aliquip- 
pa, secretary-treasurer. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by the House 
of Delegates of the district and pre- 
sented to the convention: Urged teach- 
ers to encourage capable young peo- 
ple to enter the teaching profession; 
stressed the need for members of the 
profession to continue study in their 
fields of endeavor; recommended to 
the NEA that efforts be continued to 
secure financial assistance from the 
Federal Government; recognized the 
need for tax legislation to secure funds 
for increased State subsidies to 
schools; promised: unified support for 
the PSEA legislative program. 


Vocational Guidance Assn. 
Announces Speakers 


The North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be held in 
the Lawrence Hotel, Erie, November 
17 and 18. Programs for the confer- 
ence have been related to the theme, 
“Design for Effective Living.” 


The opening general session and 
the sectional meetings on Friday will 
center around the topic, “Human Re- 
lations in Adjustment Services at the © 
Elementary, Secondary, and College 
Level”; the programs for Saturday, 
around “Human Relations in Adjust- 
ment Services Outside the School.” 

Out-of-State speakers will include: 
Mildred M. Hickman, director of 
guidance and placement, Cleveland 
public schools; Royce E. Brewster, 
assistant chief, occupational informa- 
tion and guidance service, U. S. Office 
of Education; Flovell Bixby, deputy 
commissioner in charge of penal and 
correctional affairs, State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 
N. J.; Carl H. Waller, director, depart- 
ment of child study and service, pub- 
lic schools, Madison, Wisconsin; H. 
Edmund Bullis, executive secretary, 
Delaware Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion; George E. Hutcherson, chief, 
bureau of guidance, Albany, N. Y.; 
Franklin Connolly, supervisor, occu- 
pational information and guidance, 
Department of Education, Trenton, 
N. J.; and Rhea Boardman, home 
school social work consultant, board 
of education, public schools, James- 


town, N. Y. 





West German, from page 101 
other European systems, it had noth- 
ing whatever to do with Naziism or 
democratic living. 

Others, possibly politically and na- 
tionally minded, sang the anti-occupa- 
tion song—fear of, and resistance to, 
the Americanization of German cul- 
ture and the loss of tradition. Employ- 
ers feared the loss of cheap apprentice 
child labor. Farmers opposed educa- 
tion extension for the same reason; 
yet unemployment of adults was wide- 
spread. Governmental officers feared 
too well-educated and informed citi- 
zens, particularly a citizenry which 
would question the traditional author- 
itarianism of German officials and de- 
mand democratic participation in gov- 
ernment. In this wilderness of opposi- 
tion were a very few U. S. occupation 
officers and forward-looking and think- 
ing German educators who were at- 
tempting to persuade millions of Ger- 
mans that their education system was 
in need of far-reaching reforms. 

The work of five years is difficult 
to measure realistically and exactly. 
The range and extent of education 
reorientation activities and the mis- 
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sionary zeal with which many Ger- 
man educators are working have not 
been translated into adequate legisla- 
tion everywhere. Legislation is spotty 
with respect to the different states but 
has been achieved chiefly through the 
efforts of the Germans themselves. The 
legislation so passed will not be 
brushed aside easily. Nor will further 
legislation be long lacking. 

The West German Federal Constitu- 
tion makes education a subject re- 
served to the State Government except 
for the provisions that the national 
government has supervisory powers, 
that private schools are permitted, and 
that religious instruction is to be a 
normal subject of the curriculum. 
Laws have been passed in some states 
which extend the elementary school 
for all from four to six years; make 
tuition and materials of instruction 
free; grant further financial aid to 
necessitous children; set up a single 
track twelve year school; introduce 
coeducation where practicable; raise 
the full-time leaving age to fifteen; 
provide for educating all teachers in 
universities; and define the responsi- 
bilities of school care boards. 

Activities which have been carried 
to the point of at least experimental 
adoption and usage in some public 
schools are: social studies textbooks, 
new elementary school curricula, in- 
tegrated instruction, objective tests, 
full-time vocational education; parent- 
teacher associations, lay participation 
groups, demonstration rooms featur- 
ing modern school furniture and 
equipment, school newspapers, pupil 
participation in school government, 
education week, school psychological 
and guidance clinics, demonstration 
schools featuring modern teaching 
methods, school libraries, and the uni- 
fication of numerous weak teacher or- 
ganizations into an over-all state or- 
ganization. (The last activity men- 
tioned was achieved in the state of 
Bavaria chiefly through the excellent 
work of A. Clair Moser of our own 
PSEA Headquarters Staff.) Each 
piece of legislation or every activity 
is a story by itself in the evolution 
of educational reorientation. 


On the March 


Democratic education reorientation 
is on the march in the U. S. and the 
rest of the West Zone of Germany. Its 
long-range results may produce the 
most significant changes in the social 
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order in continental Europe in a cen- 
tury. No matter what geographic lines 
are drawn, Germany will remain the 
dominant nation in central Europe; 
either to be feared and shunned, or 
respected and imitated. With sympa- 
thetic and continued allied help and 
guidance, education in Germany will 
become a thoroughly democratic in- 
stitution and contribute to making 
Germany the European spearhead in 
any policy of containment of Com- 
munism. 





Education Congress, from page 104 

The following intangibles that must 
be a part of the school’s service to 
the child were listed by Miss Cocker- 
ille: (1) Mental Health—Help for 
the excessively shy child, the with- 
drawn child, the aggressive child, the 
cruel child; (2) An ability to work to- 
gether—What we are trying to do on 
a world scale must be taught in our 
classrooms; (3) Ideals and _ beliefs 
that will sustain a man when his ma- 
terial world falls apart; and (4) The 
ability and desire to begin a task and 
carry it through to its conclusion. 

“If Hitler and the teachers of Ger- 
many could find a way to teach Ger- 
man Youth in a few short years to be 
the men and women to serve a Nazi 
State—if Stalin and his teachers could 
find a way to teach the youth of Rus- 
sia to serve a communist state, then 
I believe,” concluded Miss Cockerille, 
“there is enough ability and ingenuity 
in teachers of the United States and 
Pennsylvania in particular to find a 
way to teach those things which will 
enable the youth of our land to live 
as we believe men and women should 
live. 

“Why do we serve the children of 
Pennsylvania thus? So that in their 
day they may serve the people of the 
world.” 


“Yours... for the asking” 
So that our advertisers may serve you best, 
please fill out all coupons completely and 
without address abbreviations. If not using 
the school address, indicate clearly that the 
material is to be sent to your home. For 
quicker action, write the advertisers directly. 
The coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


3lb See All the World Here in America 
Greyhounds newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long Lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 spots in America compared with 
similar spots in other parts of the 
world. Includes 4 lesson topics. One 
to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


32b Folder describing 103 35mm filmstrips 
for classroom use. These are classified 
into fifteen filmstrip series. Highlights 
of the new folder are the descriptions 
of the five new filmstrips in full color 
on Contemporary American Painting, 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

33b Courses in Railroad Subjects—a 32. 
page booklet listing more than 260 
colleges which offer courses in civil, 
electrical, mechanical engineering, 
transportation and traffic management, 
Also contains information on_ techni- 
cal, co-operative, and home study 
courses. Copies for teachers, vocational 
guidance counselors. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

34b The Tachistoscope—an Investment for 
School Learning is explained and an- 
alyzed in the current issue of Visual 
Review. Subject of flash recognition 
training is covered from correct class- 
room setting to record maintenance 
on improvement. (Society for Visual 
Education) 

35b Literature on the RCA “400” projec- 
tor, describing its ease of operation, 
brilliant picture and true-to-life-sound. 
(RCA Victor) 

36b Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram for School and Community. 
Booklet describes materials and sug- 
gests effective ways to develop a com- 
munity-school program in_ nutrition 
education; also, a folder describing 
“The School that Learned to Eat,” 
film for teachers, parents, community 
groups, older boys and girls. (General 
Mills) 

39b Pamphlet on Montana Pete’s Square 
Dance Album Number One shows the 
complete outfit for beginners and tells 
you where the Practice Records and 
28-page Instruction Book may be ob- 
tained. (M. M. Cole Publishing Co.) 

41k Catalog of Business Books is a source 
of information about books available 
for teaching any skills in the field of 
health, physical education, recreation, 
outdoors, crafts, sports, dance, ete. 
(A. S. Barnes & Company) 

12b Tape Recording in the Classroom has 
interesting new ideas for every class- 
room. Gives case histories of how and 
where tape recordings are used to 
lighten teachers’ work and improve 
students’ concentration. (Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company) 








USE TH!S COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 

3lb 32b 33b 34b 35b 36b 
39b 41b = 12b 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 


The 1950 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, September 
16, at 9:45 a.m., with Isabel Epley, 
President, presiding. 


Rott CaLt—Those present were Isabel 
Epley, David H. Stewart, Norman C. 
Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, Ralph E. 
Heiges, John G. Hulton, Floyd H. Kil- 
mer, Ethel M. McCormick, Fred L. 
Marshall, Jay Neff, Andrew Petor, 
Bessie E. Reitz, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Ralph B. Sharer, 
D. V. Skala, Kermit M. Stover, Lucy 
A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Ruth E. 
Krapf. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Kilmer, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, the minutes 
of the August 22 meeting of the 
Council were approved. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 

Annual Conference—Miss Epley in- 
troduced Raymond H. Koch, Hershey, 
who presented plans for the annual 
conference of the Commission to be 
held at State College, November 3 and 
4. 

Following discussion and sugges- 
tions from the Council, upon motion of 
Mr. Stover, seconded by Mr. Marshall, 
the Council voted that the report as 
amended be accepted. 


Questionnaire—The President intro- 
duced Clarence G. Enterline, a member 
of the Research Subcommittee of the 
Commission, Reading, who presented 
a questionnaire re teacher rating prac- 
tices to be sent to superintendents. The 
members of the Council asked the sub- 
committee to review the questionnaire 
in order to eliminate some obvious 
questions. Another questionnaire to be 
sent to teachers is in preparation. 
Doctor Stewart moved, Dr. Hulton 
seconded, that the Council approve the 
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questionnaire for superintendents and 
directed that the one for teachers be 
distributed simultaneously. Motion 
carried. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss Mat- 
thews, at the request of Miss Epley, re- 
ported on a ten-day Workshop of the 
Rural Editorial Service at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts which she attended, 
and Mr. Moser reported on his three 
months’ stay in Bavaria where he car- 


ried through successfully a project on ~ 


teacher organization for the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for July 1- 
August 31 and the report of the auditor 
for July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

Upon motion of Mr. Sandy, sec- 
onded by Mr. Kilmer, these reports 
were approved. 


LEGAL SERvVICE—A mimeographed re- 
port on legal service from Lewis F. 
Adler, Attorney, was received in his 
absence. 


STATE CONVENTION 
Theme—Following discussion of the 
wording of a theme re education and 
its relation to world citizenship, Doctor 
Stewart moved, Miss Valero seconded, 
that the Council approve the general 
idea and allow the President and the 
Executive Secretary to decide upon 
the wording. 

At 12:25 the Council recessed for 
luncheon and reconvened at 1:40 p.m. 


Rules of Procedure—The rules of 
procedure as printed on page 137 of 
the December, 1949, PSJ were ap- 
proved upon motion of Mr. Neff, sec- 


onded by Mr. Sandy. 


Order of Business—Mr. Sharer moved, 
Mr. Kilmer seconded, that the general 
format of the order of business of last 
year, subject to necessary modifica- 
tions, be approved. Motion carried. 


Report of the Executive Council—Mr. 
Neff moved that the President be au- 
thorized to prepare this report. Mr. 
Marshall seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


BiLt oF Rights CoMMITTEE—A mim- 
eographed report of the Committee 
was considered by the Council. Reac- 
tions to the report will be given by 
Council members to the chairman of 
the Committee. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Administration Policy for the Defense 
Fund—Mr. Christman, chairman, pre- 
sented in mimeographed form a recom- 
mendation of policy with reference to 
the administration and use of this fund. 
Upon motion of Doctor Heiges, sec- 
onded by Miss Valero, this report was 
approved. 


Teacher Supply and Demand—Mr. 
Skala, chairman, read a report of this 
subcommittee. Following comment by 
members of the Council, it was moved 
by Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. Kil- 
mer, that action on the report be de- 
ferred until copies could be sent mem- 
bers and that it be put on the agenda 
for the next meeting of the Council. 
Motion carried. 


Constitution—Mr. Stover, chairman, 
presented the tentative wording on a 
proposed amendment to Article III, 
Membership. Upon motion of Mr. Brill- 
hart, seconded by Mr. Neff, the pro- 
posed amendment, with certain sug- 
gested changes, was approved for 
printing in two issues of the JOURNAL. 

An amendment to Article I, Ex- 
penses, of the By-Laws, signed by 
eleven members of the Association, was 
presented for information of the 
Council. 


Legal Service—Mr. Christman, chair- 
man, reported that the case of Wayne 
Miller was resolved by a decision of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
and Mr. Miller was reinstated in his 
position. 

He said that a letter had been re- 
ceived from the State Council of Edu- 
cation concerning the brief submitted 
to it on the question of equivalents. 
The letter reported that study of this 
problem was referred to the Council’s 
higher education committee. 


Retirement Program for Headquarters 
Staff—Mr. Stover, chairman, sub- 
mitted a progress report for this com- 
mittee. The Council approved the plan 
of the committee by which the As- 
sociation and employes will make pay- 
ments to a common fund in such 
amounts as required to purchase annui- 
ties at retirement. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Department of Classroom Teachers 
State Meeting—Miss Valero, president, 
summarized plans for this meeting to 
be held at Bedford Springs, October 
20-21. 


Local Branch Workshop, Chambers- 
burg—Miss McCormick moved that 
the Council express appreciation to the 
Local’ Branch Committee for the ex- 
cellent Workshop it had planned. Mr. 
Sandy seconded and the motion car- 
ried. 

At 3:45 p.m. Miss Valero and Mr. 
Marshall withdrew from the meeting. 


Local Leaders Conferences—Mr. Web- 
ster reported briefly on the local leaders 
conferences thus far held and spoke of 
plans for the remaining ones. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SUBSIDIES OF LECIs- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE—Miss Epley re- 
ported on the study which this com- 
mittee had conducted in cooperation 
with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on the cost of the class unit. She 
requested the Executive Council to give 
the President and Executive Secretary 
permission to proceed with the printing 
of this study. Upon motion of Mr. 
Skala, seconded by Miss McCormick, 


this approval was voted. 


New BusINEss 

Constitution, Southern Convention 
District—Mr. Brillhart moved, Mr. 
Petor seconded, that the constitution be 
approved as submitted in mimeo- 
graphed form. Motion carried. 


Committee to Study Reorganization of 
Present Committees and Departments 
of PSEA—Mr. Stover moved that the 
President be authorized to appoint a 
committee composed of past presidents 
to study the reorganization of the pres- 
ent committees and departments of 
PSEA in order to avoid duplication of 
function and to effect economy. Doctor 
Hulton seconded the motion which 
carried. 


Tenure Hearing, Warren R. Maley— 
Mr. Gayman and Miss Epley reported 
on the case of Warren R. Maley, super- 
vising principal of Baldwin Township, 
Whitehall Borough schools, Allegheny 
County. A tenure hearing on Mr. 
Maley’s case was scheduled for Septem- 
ber 19. 

Mr. Petor moved, Mr. Brillhart sec- 
onded, that the Association send the 
chairman of the Commission on Pro- 
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fessional Ethics and the chairman of 
the Legal Policy Committee as ob- 
servers at this hearing. Motion carried. 

Mr. Christman and Doctor Heiges 
withdrew at 4:15 p.m. 


Recommendation re Equivalents—Doc- 
tor Stewart moved that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Legis- 
lation re clarification of the problem 
of equivalents be put on the agenda 
for discussion at the November meet- 
ing of the Council. Mr. Sandy seconded 
and the motion carried. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Audrey S. Graham—A letter of ap- 
preciation was read from Mrs. Graham 
for the assistance extended to her by 
the Council in the campaign for the 
presidency of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Request for Mailing List—Miss Epley 
reported that a request for the purchase 
of the mailing list of the Association 
had been received from the Republican 
State Committee and that it would be 
granted under existing policy of the 
Association for the sale of the mailing 
list. 


Tax Commission—Upon motion of 
Doctor Stewart, seconded by Mr. Kil- 
mer, the Council approved the calling 
of a meeting of the Tax Commission at 
the time of the next meeting of the 
Council. 


ADJOURNMENT—The meeting ad- 
journed at 4:55 p.m.—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


October 7, 1950 

The 1950 Executive Council met at 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, October 7, 
at 8:55 a.m., with Isabel Epley, Pres- 
ident, presiding. 
Roti Catt—Those present were: Isa- 
bel Epley, Paul S. Christman, Ralph 
E. Heiges, John G. Hulton, Floyd H. 
Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Ethel M. Mc- 
Cormick, Fred L. Marshall, Jay Neff, 
Andrew Petor, Bessie E. Reitz, E. Ver- 
nece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
Ralph B. Sharer, D. V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: Norman 
C. Brillhart, D. H. Stewart, Kermit M. 
Stover, and Lucy A. Valero. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Super- 
intendent, represented Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


MinuTEsS—On motion of Miss Mc- 
Cormick, seconded by Mr. Kilmer, 
the minutes of the September 16 meet- 
ing were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss Ep- 
ley said that she has appointed Doe- 
tor Stewart as chairman of a commit- 
tee to study reorganization of present 
committees and departments of PSEA, 
She will send Council members the 
names of the committee’s personnel 
after she has had opportunity to con- 
sult with Doctor Stewart. 

The President also spoke of attend- 
ance at the Central Convention Dis- 
trict meeting, the Education Congress, 
and the second meeting of Committee 
Chairmen. 


REpoRT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY— 
The Executive Secretary presented the 
financial statement for September 
1-30, 1950. Upon motion of Mr. Neff, 
seconded by Miss Reitz, the financial 
reports were approved as _ presented. 

The employment of Mrs. L. Mae 
Page as stenographer to Mr. Moser 
at an annual salary of $2100 was ap- 
proved upon motion of Mr. Sharer, 


seconded by Mr. Marshall. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler, Attorney, 
reported on his activities and present- 
ed requests for assistance as follows: 
A communication from the chairman 
of the Professional Relations Com- 
mittee of the Harrison Township 
Teachers’ Association in regard to the 
change of the teaching positions of 
two of its members. On motion of 
Doctor Hulton, seconded by Mr. Neff, 
the request was referred to the Ethics 
Commission. 


A letter from the president of the Bed- 
ford County Local Branch in regard 
to the status of a teacher in Broad Top 
Township. This request was referred 
to the Legal Service Committee upon 
motion of Miss Krapf, seconded by 
Mr. Kilmer. 


A letter from the president of the 
Luzerne County Teachers’ Association 
concerning the status of a supervisor 
of agriculture. Upon motion of Miss 
Krapf, seconded by Mr. Sharer, this 
request was referred to the Legal 
Service Committee. 

Mr. Christman reported on the War- 
ren Maley hearing in Baldwin Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, which he and 
Doctor Eichler, chairman of the Ethics 
Commission, attended as_ requested 
by action of the Executive Council. 
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PLASTICS ie a FARM IMPLEMENTS 
tend- ' a 
Dis- Coal “chemistry” gives us plastics, as well as _ Food for the nation’s larder begins when coal 
ress, nylon, perfumes and drugs. is used to make farm machinery. 
‘ittee 
tY— 
| the Even if you never buy a single 
a lump of coal, you probably 
“used” your share this week— 
cia : 
‘ted about 127 pounds! 
Mae That’s because everyone uses 
oser coal—every day of the year. Your 
ap- clothing is made of textiles, 
sah: which depend upon coal 
2 St ~ throughout every step of manu- 
“— Macadam and asphalt—dependable road- — White-hot coke, vital ingredient of iron and facture. Chances are your food, 
ent- building materials—are products of coal tar. _ steel, is coal baked in an oven. whether canned or fresh, is proc- 
al ; essed and transported by coal 
oui power. Electricity to light home 
ship and school, steel for automobiles 
the and busses, paper, drugs, dairy 
of products, aluminum—all these 
fe: hings and depend 
leff things and many more depen 
hi 4 on coal for low-cost heat, power 
and electricity. 
Led. This year, Americans will use 
ard about 500,000,000 tons of coal— 
lop about 6,600 pounds for every 
AUTOMOBILES LEATHER ¢ 
red man, woman and child in the 
oo } alk” ntry. And it’s good to know 
by Automobile manufacture needs coal every step | We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- COUNTY. go0c so xnow 
of the way—close to 30 million tons a year. ture takes almost 1 million tons of coal yearly. | that America is blessed with vir- 
th tually unlimited reserves of coal 
e : > 
‘oad —the country’s most dependable 
sor It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when and plentiful source of power. 
iss students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
‘his booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
gal “4 DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s i Ml 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. unaittniails deus ipithibis Wiehe, dees 
‘ar- | Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
wn Please send me my free copy of 
ind ; i “A Down-To-EartTH Picture OF COAL.” 
ics (PLEASE PRINT) 
cd BITUMINOUS a COAL i ane 
cil. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION i City Zone ___ State_ 
[AL WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 8 Position or Grade 
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Because America’s students 


NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


EBFilms . . . 


America’s teachers have 


more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be 
sure about EBFilms regardless of 
title: Each is an authentic teaching 
tool covering an important subject 
area. Why? Because making authen- 
tic teaching tools has been the job 
of EBFilms for more than 20 years. 
And into every EBFilm throughout 
these years has gone painstaking re- 
search and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. 
Teachers expect EBFilms to get right 
down into the curriculum . . . to cor- 
relate with their courses of study. 
They know by experience they will 
help them do a better teaching job 
in every subject. Little wonder that 
teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. 
Little wonder, too, that more than 
70% of the films in use in America’s 
classrooms today are Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 





WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 








EBFilms cover every interest area. 

on any subject from your local 

EBF representative, or write 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA o 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Ask for a complete list of EBFilms 
EBFilms, Wilmette. 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Your Local EBF Representative 


H. E. BRUMBAUGH 


2102 Highland Ave. 
Reading, Penna. 
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Executive Council... 


Letters of thanks for financial assist- 
ance were presented from Wayne Mil- 
ler of West Catasauqua and Rowland 
W. Snyder, Hokendauqua. 


IsaBELO =Tupas, PHILIpPINES—At 
10:20 a.m. Mr. Tupas joined the 
Council and was introduced by the 
President. He spoke briefly on his im- 
pressions so far in his visit in Penn- 
sylvania. 


REPORT OF SuBCOMMITTEE—Mr. 
Skala, chairman, Teacher Supply and 
Demand Subcommittee, made a prog- 


| ress report. 





AssociATION ACTIVITIES 


(1) Local Leaders Conferences—Con- 
vention district presidents reported 
good interest and participation in 
these meetings. Miss Krapf thanked 
members of the Council for their help 
at the Penn Hall Workshop and in the 


Local Leaders Conferences. 


(2) Convention District Meetings— 
Convention district presidents spoke 
informally concerning meetings which 
had been held and those which are 
yet to be held. 


(3) Bedford Springs Classroom Teach- 
ers Meeting—The President extended 
an invitation from Lucy A. Valero, 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, to members of the 
Council to attend the Bedford Springs 
meeting, October 20 and 21. The in- 
vitation was accepted upon motion of 


Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. Skala. 
(4) Third Annual State-wide Confer- 


ence, Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards—Mr. 
Kilmer moved that the Executive 
Council hold its next meeting during 
this conference at State College, No- 
vember 3 and 4, at a time set by the 
President. Mr. Christman seconded, 
and the motion carried. 


(5) Report from Retirement Commit- 
tee—The Executive Secretary present- 
ed tentative items on retirement legis- 
lation under consideration by the 
Committee on Retirement Problems. 


New BusINEss 


to Central Convention 
Constitution—Mr. Marshall 


Amendment 
District 


| presented a proposed amendment to 


| the Constitution of the Central Con- 
| vention District and moved its approv- 


al. Doctor Hulton seconded and the 
motion carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—Upon motion of Mr, 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Sharer, 
the meeting was adjourned at 12:15 
p-m.-—H. E. Gayman, Executive See. 
retary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday, September 30, 1950, with Jolin 
M. Lumley, Chairman, presiding. 


Rott Cart—Those present were: 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, 
John Duronio, H. E. Gayman, Millard 
L. Gleim, Wm. E. Griffith, Walter A. 
Kearney, John M. Lumley, Joseph 
Siegman, Mabel Simmons, G. Baker 
Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: J. Frank 
Faust. 

Lewis F. Adler, attorney, Isabel Ep- 
ley, President, and A. Clair Moser, 
met with the Committee. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF AUGUST 
23, 1950—On motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Mr. Kearney the minutes 
of the meeting of August 23 were ap- 
proved. Carried. 


ScHoot Burtpincs—G. Baker Thomp- 
son, chairman, reported that the sub- 
committee after meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the School Building 
Authority, and the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, made 
the following recommendations: 


1. Distribution of State funds for 
the payment of rentals on buildings 
constructed under the Public School 
Building Authority by a formula with 
State’s participation greater to the 
poorer districts 

2. Extra financial inducement to 
encourage school buildings in dis- 
tricts forming union districts appli- 
cable not only to future construction, 
but to contracts already let 

3. Controls now required under 
the Public School Building Authority 
should be required also for school 
buildings erected by Municipal Au- 
thorities or non-profit organizations 

4. Creation of a revolving fund of 
$15,000,000 for use of the Public 
School Building Authority to finance 
projects until they get underway 

5. Increased personnel in _ the 
School Building Division of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and 
the Public School Building Authority 
to give technical assistance to local 
school boards 
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6. A revision of the School Build- 
ing Code 

Jt was moved by Mr. Corter, sec- 
onded by Miss Champlin, and carried. 
that the report be accepted, and that 
the subcommittee prepare bills to pro- 
vide for its recommendations. 


RETIREMENT—J. Maurice Strattan, — 


chairman, Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee, made a progress report to the 
Committee on a number of proposals 
that are being studied further by 
this Committee to liberalize the system. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SPEECH AsSOCIA- 
TioN—Ben Elkins and Doctor McDon- 
ald of the Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 
ciation appeared before the Committee 
and discussed possible legislation in 
this field in 1951, and requested sup- 
port. 


Miuitary LeaveE—Miss Champlin re- 
viewed the present numerous provi- 
sions in the law affecting teachers on 
military leave. She recommended that 


the various sections be clarified and | 


made applicable without question to 


the present situation, and eliminate | 


from Section 1176 the one year provi- 
sion for eligibility. 

It was moved by Mr. Gleim, sec- 
onded by Mr. Thompson, and carried 
that the report be adopted. 


SUPERVISING PrincipaLs—Paul _ S. 
Christman, chairman, Legislative 
Committee of Supervising Principals, 
presented salary proposals under con- 
sideration by his committee. 


SaLartes—Mr. Lumley. chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Salaries, made 
a progress report. It was agreed that 
no action be taken until the subcom- 
mittee presents a complete report at 
a later meeting. 


CoMMUNICATIONS—The chairman pre- 


sented a number of communications. 


ADJOURNMENT—The meeting _ad- 


journed at 3:45 p.m—A. CLAIR | 


Moser, Acting Secretary 


October 7, 1950 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 7, 1950 at 4:30 p.m., with John 
M. Lumley, chairman, presiding. 
Rott Cartit—Those present were: 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, 
John Duronio, J. Frank Faust, H. E. 
Gayman, Wm. E. Griffith, John M. 
Lumley, chairman, Joseph Siegman, 
Mabel Simmons, and G. Baker Thomp- 


son. Isabel Epley, President, and A. | 
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FOR TAPE RECORDING AT ITS BEST — 


THE > 
» 


Ss MASICTAPE 
a I| 
ECORDER 
Prouen to be the outstanding “Jape Recorder 


\ 


O UNBELIEVABLE ee 


QUALITY \ 


O SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 







O PORTABILITY — Weighs only 
26 Ibs) 


O FULL 7 WATTS OF POWER 


O DEPENDABILITY 


O SENSIBLE-LOW PRICE 


549950 


You owe it to yourself, before buying any other recorder, to try the 
Crestwood Magictape Recorder, which has recently been rated by an out- 
standing research organization as one of the finest recorders selling 
under $400. 


The Crestwood is the ideal recorder for school use—the ideal machine for 
teacher or student. Its exceptionally high fidelity makes it perfect for re- 
cording music, speech, drama, etc. You won't know what tape recording 
can be like until you've tried the Crestwood. 


: i, 
lip and mail the coupon for further information and a free demonstration. 
“tt na aaS RRO 





Crestwood Recorder Corporation, Dept TM-1 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


() Please arrange for a free demonstration 
OO Send illustrated brochure 
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HOLIDAY 
HEADQUARTERS 


4 « Christmas and New Year's 
»*OxX« at Pocono Manor will be- 
~ © come a tradition after your 
first visit. There’s 
a happy mixture of 
skating, skiing, to- 
bogganing and all 
winter sports, with 


a_ festive, holiday 
ae spirit. Deck the 
hall, light the yule 

‘on log... join the gay 
* carolers in song. . you'll 
ve quickly respond to the 
¢™ friendly atmosphere. Every 
day, throughout the year, 
is a holiday at Pocono 
Manor, but 
P Christmas 
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LEATHER & ACCESSORIES 
CAPITOL CRAFTS 


11 Aberdeen St.—Hbg., Pa. 
Phone: 6-728] 














And Folding 


Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
26 CHURCH ST.MeclizC@mlonn ZW 
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_ Legislative Committee .. . 


Clair Moser of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. Absent, Millard 


| L. Gleim and Walter A. Kearney. 


Mr. Lumley reported for the Sub- 
committee on Salaries. It was moved 
by Miss Champlin, seconded by Mr. 
Siegman, that the report of the Sub- 


committee on Salaries be received. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Griffith, sec- 
onded by Mr. Thompson that the fol- 
lowing salary schedule, as presented 
by the subcommittee on salaries, be 
adopted. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Corter, sec- 


MINIMUM MANDATED SCHOOL TERM BASIS* 


Teachers 
Standard Certification 
College Certification 
Master’s Degree 


(1) 


Min. 
Supervisors of Instruction, Coor- 
dinators and Supervisors of 


(2) 


Minimum Increments Maximum 
ae $2400 8 x $200 $4000 
i cartate 2400 10 x 200 4400 
ieee 2400 12x 200 4800 
Standard and College Certification Master’s Degree 
Increments Max. Increments Max. 
Vocational Education. .............. $3400 8 x $200 $5000 2 x $200 $5400 
(3) Principals, Less than 20 .............. 3400 8x 200 5000 2x 200 5400 
20 or more but Jess than 40 .... 3800 8 x 200 5400 2x 200 5800 
40 or more but less than 60 .... 4200 8x 200 5800 2x 200 6200 
GOrerrimire: oe oe a hase 4600 8x 200 6200 2x 200 6600 
(4) Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion and of Instruction 
Miia SEMI No ois Ssicacnsiessecurscesenes 3400 8x 200 5000 2x 200 5400 
20 or more but less than 40 .... 3800 8x 200 5400 2x 200 5800 
40 or more but less than 60 .... 4200 8x 200 5800 2x 200 6200 
GO A MR coca cardcthtotthaein bine 4600 8x 200 6200 2 x 200 6600 


MINIMUM MANDATED SALARY—YEARLY BASIS 
Standard and College Certification Master’s Degree 


Min. 

Supervising Principals 

1 EE UNA | USS a A ee ae 1 $3800 

20 or more but less than 40 ............ 4200 

40 or more but less than 60 ............ 4600 

Re hh Rae e ac Sues e vay bar anor 5000 
County Superintendents .......................... 8000 
Asst. County Superintendents and 

County Supervisors of Special Edu- 

aoe RE RRS ap an NB LCI 7000 


District Superintendents 
Second Class Districts 


PD vist Gi lepmes PEPUNt oseeocreeecs sess scaceesbiccnsenes 








Increments Max. Increments Max. 
8 x $250 $5800 2 x $200 $6200 
8x 250 6200 2x 200 6600 
8x 250 6600 2x 200 7000 
8x 250 7000 2x 200 7400 
Minimum Increments Maximum 

rem $8000 8 x $250 $10,000 

Ria 7000 8x 250 9,000 


* If term of service is more than nine months, salary will increase proportionately. 





onded by Miss Simmons, that the sal- 
ary program include a double incre- 
ment of $400 for all professional em- 
ployes for the school term 1951-52. 
Motion carried. 

Doctor Faust presented a report of 
the Subcommittee on Subsidies. It was 
moved by Doctor Faust, seconded by 
Mr. Duronio, that legislation be pre- 
pared which would provide a maxi- 
mum equalization subsidy for the 
school year 1950-51 of $4200 based 
on 4 mills local contribution on mar- 
ket value, and that it be increased 
$200 each year up to $5000. Motion 
carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Griffith, sec- 
onded by Mr. Corter, that the Sab- 


batical Leave Law be amended to pro- 





vide half salary, but not less than | 





UNDERWOOD AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


With Arithmetic Signs, as 
low as $1.40 per week. 
Catalogue Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER 
SUPPLY CO. 


W-336—4th Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional use: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 
SPORTS e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 


Send for your free catalogue 
from A. S. BARNES 


101 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 3. DEPT. ST. 
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$2000 for one year for teachers on 
Sabbatical leave. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Thompson, 
seconded by Mr. Griffith, that the Leg- 
islative Committee recommend that 
the State be given authority to super- 
vise, review, evaluate, and equalize 
local assessments. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Gayman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Griffith, to support Leg- 
islation which would permit cross fil- 
ing of candidates for school director. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Griffith, sec- 
onded by Mr. Duronio, to adjourn. 
The Committee adjourned at 5:25 p.m. 
—A. Craik Moser, Acting Secretary 


Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights Committee met 
on August 21 with William A. Yeager, 
chairman, presiding. Reports reviewed 
by the Committee were Teaching as a 
Profession, Rights of Teachers to an 
Adequate Standard of Living, and 
Satisfactory Working Conditions and 
Standards. The report of the Commit- 
tee for submission to the House of 
Delegates was discussed.—EucENE P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 


Professional Planning 


The Professional Planning Commit- 
tee, Clara E. Cockerille, chairman, 
presiding, met at PSEA Headquarters 
August 18 and 19. The Committee re- 
viewed drafts of the seven pamphlets 
in preparation and outlined a time 
schedule of future meetings and ac- 
tivities in regard to the publication of 
these pamphlets.—Eucene P. BERTIN, 
Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Thomas P. North, chairman, called 
a meeting of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at State College, August 
25-26. Business considered included 
plans for the Third Annual State Con- 
ference and consideration of reports 
of subcommittees.—CLARENCE G. EN- 
TERLINE, Acting Secretary 


Committee Chairmen 


A meeting of the Committee Chair- 
men of the PSEA was held September 
23 with PSEA President Isabel Epley 





presiding. Chairmen reported on ac- | 


tivities of committees during the cur- 
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Logistics 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 


Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 


During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don’t forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 41% billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


xxx Association of 


. ee Railroads «** 






= PR ~ 
= Bl me WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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rent year and discussed any evidence Retirement Problems 
of duplication of activities—EuGENE The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
P. Bertin, Secretary lems of the PSEA held meetings Au- 


Steck Science Series 


a Complete 
Program in 
Worktext for 


Grades 1 
"blebs 12 





@ Prepares students for life in our modern 


civilization 
@ Gives students practice in careful observation 

and logical thinking WRITE FOR 
@ Provides adequate text and exercises in each INFORMATION 


book for a full year’s work 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 





When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 


Maryland Institute .’ 


by $25 years, the outstanding 


LS of a nr FP actieal Aats 


@ Adverti Design @ Cost Desi 
Complete $ Ingmar ago Coens Doin 
Courses... @ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
D d Night @ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
(Day an ight) of Sculpture @ Special Courses 


@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
Degree @ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 

Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
Courses... tising Design @ Illustration 


@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 

Member... e@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
State Teachers Association 


Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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gust 23 and September 28, 29, and 
30 to continue work on a handbook on 
retirement and to consider legislative 
proposals to liberalize the system.— 


| WittiaM A. Doane, Secretary 


Tax Commission 
The Tax Commission of the PSEA. 


composed of members of the Execu. 
tive Council and of the Legislative 
Committee, met in Harrisburg, Octo. 
ber 7, with Isabel Epley, President, 


| presiding. 


Jesse Burkhead, associate professor 


| of economics, Syracuse University, 


presented estimates of general fund 
receipts and expenditures for the cur. 
rent and next biennium.—H. E. Gay. 


| MAN, Executive Secretary 








Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF WAYNE D. MILLER 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 75 Filed September 12, 1950 


Facts: Wayne D. Miller, a profes. 
sional employee of Whitehall Town- 
ship school district, was charged with 
immorality, the basis for which was 
alleged improper conduct in placing 
his hands on the persons of several 
pupils in the fourth and fifth grades 
of his classroom. The acts were al- 


| leged to have been committed while 


the regular classes were in session. 
There were no charges of any im- 
proper conduct outside of the class- 
room. In support of the charges, the 
pupils concerned testified. On behalf 
of the teacher, who served the district 
for twenty-one years, several teachers, 
who had been associated and worked 
with him for a number of years, testi- 
fied as to his good conduct. The super- 
intendent of schools of the district for 
the past twelve years, testified to the 
same effect. Residents of the district 
submitted a petition, making refer- 
ence to the teacher’s good conduct. 
The facts indicate that no complaint 
was ever made to the Board of School 
Directors nor to the superintendent of 
schools by the parents nor the pupils 
personally involved. Instead, the com- 
plaints were made to the Board of 
School Directors through a local resi- 
dent who had no connection with the 
public schools, and who had a per- 
sonal motive to “get” Mr. Miller. As 
a result of the complaints made by 
this third party, the Board of School 


| Directors notified the teacher that he 


(See Legal Interest, page 128) 
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Tue GREENWOOD TreEE. A Portrait of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edward and Steph- 
ani Godwin. 178 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.50 

Little Will Shakespeare was first attracted 

to the theatre when he watched a company 
of players give a production in Stratford 
upon the village green. Later, at the Globe 
Theatre in London, he was convinced that 
the talents of the actors were being wasted 
on the poor material they had to work with, 
and forthwith he began to make improve- 
ments and presently he began to write his 
own plays. His story is also the story of a 
period, of its customs, its people, its laws, 
and its recreations. The authors, whose 
home is Shakespeare’s own part of England, 
have written with affection on a subject 
very dear to their hearts. 


Tue Puysicat Sciences. Revised Edition. 
G. S. Eby, C. L. Waugh, H. E. Welch, 
and B. H. Buckingham. 536 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $3.36 

A general course in the principles of the 
physical sciences and how they affect every- 
day life. For high school students, it ex- 
plains the workings of various types of auto- 
mobile transmissions, the latest jet planes, 
air-conditioning and electric § refrigeration, 
and how they are governed by the laws of 
physics. It describes the role of chemistry 
in making paper, glass and pottery, paint, 
cosmetics, perfumes, and medicines. It tells 
hew principles of geology determine our 
supplies of coal and oil; how climate, rain- 
fall, and temperature are affected by the 
fundamentals of meteorology and astronomy. 

The book has a wealth of illustrations. 


MeetiInc Numsers. Rose and Ruth Weber. 
96 pp. Illus. McCormick-Mathers. $0.36 
“Meeting Numbers” for late kindergarten 
or early first grade is a readiness program 
for developing the meaning of the basic 
number concepts through ten on the non- 
reading level. The activities provide experi- 
ences that build a foundation for the pupil’s 
concepts of quantity. The activities clarify 
the child’s concepts of numerical quantity 
by leading him to associate the number sym- 
bol with the pictorial representation of con- 
crete expressions of the quantitative idea, 
and later with semiconcrete expressions. 


PropLemMs Factnc AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
Revised Edition. Horace Kidger. 766 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $3.48 

For the revision of this book, practically 
every chapter has been rewritten and in- 
creased in length. In addition, an historical 
background in summary form is presented 
as a prelude to each problem. There are 
seven new chapters, five of which deal with 
clear thinking concerning religious and 
racial understanding, the family, education, 
housing, and the farm situation. The part 
which the government plays in every ques- 
tion dealing with the welfare of the people 
is given emphasis in each chapter of the 
book. 
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ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PacirFic. Winni- 
fred Lewis. 312 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$1.80 

Another volume of the series of geography 
readers for grades four to six. The series is 
designed to supplement the textbook treat- 
ment of the areas covered. This book tells 
about work end play on many islands in 


the Western Pacific Ocean. Pictures and 
maps help pupils see these islands and 
their people. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. Supplement 
No. 1. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27, N. Y. $0.70 

This pamphlet is a report submitted to 
the eleventh session of the Economic and 

Social Council by the Secretary-General of 

the United Nations and the Director-General 

of UNESCO. It contains the record of how 











ICY ROADS 
FALLS 


Be Prepared - - 


family. 


Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Group Plan of Salary Protection. 


Address 


School System 





DANGER AHEAD! 


WINTRY BLASTS 
COLDS 


pp erire all the beauty that winter can hold, you must not over- 

look the dangers that winter brings. You may not be able to 
avoid these dangers, but you can prevent the financial worry and 
anxiety that result from accident and illness disabilities. Remember 
—one disability may wipe out your life’s savings. 


Safeguard the very foundation of your 
future security and that of your entire 


Protect your salary - - 


By insuring with the pioneer and leader 
in teachers’ group insurance—the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Executive Office - - - Evanston, Ill. 


WASHINGTON. NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. (PENNA. GROUP OFFICE) 


Without any obligation to me, please send me information regarding the WASHINGTON NATIONAL'S 


BLIZZARDS 
PNEUMONIA 
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the purposes and principles, the structure 
and activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies have been taught in 
the schools and other educational institu- 
tions of member states. 


U. S. Government 
Our Foreten Poticy. Division of Publica- 
tions, Office of Public Affairs. $0.30 


Unitep States Civit Derense. National 
Security Resources Board. $0.25 


Federal Security Agency 
Core CurricuLum in Public High Schools. 
An inquiry into Practices, 1949. $0.15 


CurRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS FOR THE MEN- 
TALLY RetarpDeD. A Guide for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. Second 
Edition. $0.35 


Know Your Capirat Ciry. $0.20 


PRIORITIES IN HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHIL- 
DREN OF SCHOOL AGE. Recommendations 
by a Special Committee Appointed by 
the Federal Security Agency 


Statistics OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 


Universities, Year Ended June 30, 
1949, $0.15 
TEACHERS ABROAD. Exchange Program 


with the United Kingdom. $0.20 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC 
Hicw Scuoots, An Inquiry into Offer- 
ings, Enrolments, and Selected Teach- 
ing Conditions, 1947-48. $0.20 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Books Received 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 


Binnie LatcHes On. Marie McSwigan. 
$2.50 


Hot Rop. H. G. Felsen. $2 


How To WIN AN ARGUMENT WITH A Com- 
MUNIST. R. W. Sherman. $2.50 


JAMESTOWN ApveNTURE. Olga W. Hall- 
Quest. $2.50 


MarigE ANTOINETTE. 
$2.50 


MaskeD Prowter. The Story of a Rac- 
coon. John and Jean George. $2.50 


Marguerite Vance. 


MopeRN Wonpbers and How They Work. 
New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Captain B. W. Leyson. $3.50 


WisHinc Boy of New Netherland. Maud 
Esther Dilliard. $2.50 


Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Mass.: 


LABORATORY GuIDE for the Physical Sci- 
ences. Revised Edition. G. S. Eby, C. L. 
Waugh, and H. E. Welch. $1.28 


WorksBook for Muzzey’s A History of Our 
Country. New Edition. (With Unit and 
Final Tests.) Minnie Lloyd. $0.96 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10°N. Ys 


READINGS FOR THE Atomic AcE. M. D, 
Hoffman. $2.80 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y.C.: 
AwcesrRA. Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills. 
D. J. Aiken and K. B. Henderson 


McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 


SERVICING AND MAINTAINING Farm Trac- 
tors. E. J. Johnson and A. H. Hollen- 
berg. $3 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St, 
New York 16, N. Y.: 


Group Lire: The Nature and Treatment 
of Its Specific Conflicts. M. C. Greco. 
$4.75 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
LL Wz 


WESTERN AMERICA. Second Edition. L. R. 
Hafen and C, C. Rister. $5.75 


University of the State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y.: 


Forty-FirtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EpuUCATION DEPARTMENT, for the School 
Year Ending June 30, 1948. Volume 2. 
Statistics 








+ FREE! YOUR FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 

: Greyhound Information Center 

s P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, III. 

: Send me the new Greyhound wall display and les- 
son topics, *‘See all the World—Here in Americal“ 


Name 
SE Ce ENG On AA newer ORR Co hs eur eem ata red 
: City and State. 











In tune with the times...a great new 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 


foo all the ill He i Hines” en 


Far-away places dramatically compared with America’s Scenic Wonders 


Here’s the latest in the line of Greyhound’s 
famous full-color wall displays, offered free 
for classroom use by American teachers! 

See all the World—Here in America is an- 
Other 8-foot display, depicting nine of 





GRE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


YHOUND 


sis 


America’s most unusual spots—compared with 
nine of the world’s most interesting places. 

With each display comes a kit of lesson 
topics—sixteen pages of background material. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 
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Harotp T. GriFFITH, principal of 
the Kittanning High School, has been 
elected to succeed O. H. Aurand as 
superintendent of Steelton borough 
schools. 





Burt L. Dunmire has been ap- 
pointed principal of Kittanning High 
School to succeed Harold T. Griffith 
now at Steelton. Mr. Dunmire was the 
former assistant principal. 


Davip EMERICK, formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Lebanon High 
School, has been elected to succeed 
Donald E. Bonney as supervising prin- 
cipal of Hummelstown schools. 


ANDREW Peror, New Kensington, a: 


member of the PSEA Executive Coun- 
cil, has been named principal of the 
East Deer-Frazer High School, Alle- 
gheny County. Mr. Petor and his 
brother, John, formed a family team 
in receiving degrees at the summer 
convocation at the University of Pitts- 


| 
| 
| 


burgh. Andrew received his master of | 


education degree and his brother, a 
bachelor of science degree. 


CuarLes P. Scotr has been ap- 
pointed professor of vocational educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh 
to succeed Anthony Goldberger who 
retired last May. 


‘Tis the mind that makes the body rich.— 
Shakespeare 


A teacher affects eternity. He can never tell 
where his influence stops—Henry Brooks 
Adams 


Attention is the stuff that memory is made 
of, and memory is accumulated genius.—Lowell 


Every failure teaches a man something if he 
will learn.—Dickens 


Unless a man has trained himself for his 
chance, the chance will only make him ridicu- 
lous. A great occasion is worth to a man ex- 
actly what his antecedents have enabled him 
to make of it—W. Matthews 


It is more important to know where you are 


going than to see how fast you can get there. 
—Martin Vanbee 


If man had never charted a path into the 


unknown, he would never have discovered the 
known.—Miriam R. G. Gould 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


Scott W. Knaus retired on Sep- 
tember 1 as assistant superintendent 
of York County schools, a post he has 


held for twelve years. He will be suc- 
ceeded by H. Edgar Riegle, former 
principal of Spring Grove schools. 


Forrest R. SCHAEFFER, formerly 
assistant high school principal and 
teacher of social studies at West Read- 
ing, was elected to the assistant prin- 
cipalship at Kittanning High School. 
He assumed his duties on November 1. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow-tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes, 


And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 
Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 


Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 


Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 


Square Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


Suggestions we hope you 
will find interesting 
and helpful 




















Montana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls). THE 28-PAGE, 8x12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 
or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, etc. Also taken up is How to Plan a 
Square Dance Party. 


If further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Just ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
Number 1, complete; postpaid $3. 












OF 9: %. 
ALICE and JERRY 


THE TRIPLE TEACHING PLAN 


—To take care of individual differences 


THE PRACTICAL REBUS 


—Permits vocabulary 


needed 


em phasis where 


CHILD EXPERIENCE STORIES 
—Instant appeal to all children 


TEXTFILMS INTEGRATED WITH 
READERS 


Textfilm and Textbook strengthen Read- 
ing skills 


COMPLETE WORD RECOGNITION 
PROGRAM 


—W ord reco gnition techniques built in 


SPECIAL HELPS FOR IMMATURE PUPILS 


—V ocabulary Workbooks stress wide vocab- 


Write for details today 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Harold Huber 
608 Swede Street 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


James D. Orr 
2501 Crawford 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


104 South Lexington Avenue 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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CURRICULA 
FOR 


LEADING TO BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION e DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 





TaN 





Jn the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provisional 
Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees of Master 
_and Doctor of Education — and to Pennsylvania Certi- 
fication of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. To 
Teachers in service and Teachers in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for the greatest advancement is offered those 
with the necessary scholastic credentials, plus the 
ambition and aptitude to teach. 


om 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular 
day classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and 
graduate degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, the Evening 
and Saturday Morning hours. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar * Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22 
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Free brochure, 

“We Can Publish Your Book “ 
tells how we have published 
over 300 new authors. 

Write for free copy. 
EXPOSITION PRESS, 

251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


RE ia 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED!!! 


Company with fast moving item for schools desires 
to contact sales representatives already covering ter- 
ritory who can effectively sell one additional item. 
Liberal commission. Write giving complete details. 
Midwest-Beach Co., 222 South Phillips Avenue, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 























WEST VIRGINIA 
TEACHER TOURS 


Extend an invitation to you and 
your friends to join us on a spe- 
cial FLORIDA-CUBA TOUR dur- 
ing the Christmas Holidays. For 
details write 

MRS. DAISY C. DORSEY 

504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Featuring special conducted tours since 1938 














{ Home Study 








Courses aiding in certification 
and college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable Year 


Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


PETERSON 
SYSTEM WALL CARDS 











CARDS 


NDI AD ee remer ee HANDWRITING SYSTEM 


ARD ALPHABET 





nuett® Bros. 
ccenerene., 


tHe peterson grace 
catenseuec #1 











Also available in the new 
PRINT-WRITING ALPHABET 
14 cards, black background with 


large white letters. 
Fine quality bristol stock. 


Either Set $1.25 


KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 











Pittsburgh Branch, 8033 Bennett St. 
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Necrolegy 


BERTRAND SHARPE, head of the science 
department of Pittston High School 
for the last 25 years, September 18 


ANN SAYLOR, teacher in the Annville 
schools before her retirement, Sep- 
tember 18 


Mary R. CA..an, teacher in the Phila- 
delphia public schools for 42 years 
before her retirement three years 
ago, September 10 


CuarxLes H. Parmer, Halifax, retired 
rural school teacher, September 17 


Joun E. CRAWFORD, vocational educa- 
tion instructor at Dormont High 
School, Pittsburgh, before his retire- 
ment in 1944, September 13 


Joun F. Battey, Pittsburgh, teacher 
for 41 years before his retirement 
five years ago, September 19 


EUGENE SHEELY, New Oxford, teacher 
in the Adams County schools 


KATHERINE E. Henry, Washington, 
teacher for 35 years, August 1 


Mrs. Nancy A. Younc, Washington, 
teacher for 48 years before her re- 
tirement in 1936, September 16 


PearL H. Losacu, principal of Mount- 
ville Junior High School, September 


Rose BuRNETT, 
Stroudsburg schools for more than 


25 years before her retirement in 
1930, September 28 


ANNIE S. SNYDER, teacher in the Read- 


teacher in the East | 


ing public schools for 45 years be- | 


fore her retirement, September 25 


Mrs. Ipa M. BRENEMAN, teacher in the | 


Saxton schools for 30 years before 
her retirement in 1940, July 23: 


Joun A. Dempsey, superintendent of 
Olyphant schools for the past 27 
years, April 2 

Mrs. FRANCES SOBELMAN, teacher in 
Tilden Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia 

Nevin W. Moyer, Linglestown, teach- 
er for 50 years, September 30 


Mrs. EMMA BURKETT SKLADZIEN, 
Glen Lyon, former teacher in the 
Newport Township, Luzerne Coun- 
ty schools, September 25 


AMELIA Fasic, teacher in the Colum- | 


bia public schools for 48 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1946, Octo- 
ber 3 











Your choice of 


Complete 
Life 


Plans... 


for you and 
every member of your family be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60... 


1. WHOLE LIFE or, as it is com- 
monly known, ordinary or straight 
life. This is lowest cost life coverage 
requiring payment of dues throughout 
the lifetime of the member. 





2. WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT AGE 
65. Under this plan, you pay dues only 
until your 65th birthday. At that time, 
you receive a paid up certificate, pay- 
able at death. Prior to age 65, the 
benefit payable at death is double. 


| 3. TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE. This 


popular type of coverage requires 
payment of dues for just twenty years. 
At that time, you receive a com- 
— paid up certificate, payable at 
eath. 


@ You may apply for $500 to 
$2500 without taking a medical 
examination. (However, TPU 
reserves the right to request 
one.) 


@ You may apply for $2500 to 
the maximum of $5000 by un- 
dergoing a simple, routine 
medical examination. 


@ The new TPU life coverage is 
a separate and independent 
contract from any TPU Health 
& Accident Certificate. 


Remember, it will never be cheaper than now 
—at your present age—to secure or add to 
your present life insurance program. Send 
coupon now. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


(check one or both) 
..Please send me complete informa- 


tion about the new TPU LIFE 
BENEFITS. 


| ..Please send me information about 


TPU Health and Accident protec- 
tion. 


ee ee ee 


er 





Legal Interest, from page 122 


was suspended as of March 21, 1950. 
Following the notification, a hearing 
was held on May 2, 1950, based on 
the charges of immorality. 


QueEsTIon: May a teacher be sus- 
pended as a professional employee 
prior to a hearing and a decision of 
the Board based thereon? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction held that the ac- 
tion of the Board in suspending the 
teacher prior to a determination of 
the charges was improper, and that 
the decision of the Board may be re- 
versed on that technical ground. 
Swink’s Case, 132 Pa. Superior Court 
107. He, nevertheless, reviewed the 
record and concluded that the weight 
of the evidence was in favor of the 
teacher. The decision of the Board 
was reversed. 


Imperfect knowledge is the parent of doubt; 
thorough and honest research dispels it.— 
Tryon Edwards 


Science when well digested is nothing but 
good sense and reason.—Stanislaus 


Let not the mistakes of yesterday nor the 
féar of tomorrow spoil today!—Carlton Everett 
Knox 


Calendar 


November 3-4—Third Annual State- 
wide Conf., Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, State College 


November 5-11—-American Education 


Week 


November 10-11—Annual Convention, 
Pa. Assn. of Deans of Women, Har- 
risburg 


November 10-11—Pa. School Press 
Assn., Central Catholic High School, 


Allentown 


November 17-18—North Atlantic Re- 
gional Conf., National Vocational 
Guidance Assn., Erie 


November 17-18-—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Carbondale 


November 23-25—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Schroeder Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

November 27-December 1—25th An- 
niversary Convention, American Vo- 
cational Assn., Miami, Florida 

December 2—Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 


December 7-9—Annual Convention, 


Pa. State Assn. for Health, Physical 








BRYAN 


Member——N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley | E178 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


A distinctive personnel service, of special appeal to employers who appreciate 
careful work, and to candidates of more than average qualifications 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Personal Discriminating Service EF 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


. Maloney, Jr. | Managers 











Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
managemenit—gives you expert guidance to help you secure that next position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed. 


70th Year 











NEW JERSE 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Ser New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


Education, and Recreation, Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh 


December 27-29—-PSEA Annual Con. 
vention, Harrisburg 


December 27-29—College Physical 
Education Assn., Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia 


1951 
February 17-22—National Conven. 


tion, American Assn. of School Ad 
ministrators, Atlantic City, N. J, 


March 1—Retail Sales Conference, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


April 6-7—Sixth Annual Eastern Pa, 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 


April 11-14—Southeastern Conven. 
tion District, Philadelphia 


April 12—Third Annual Conference, 
Northwestern Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 


April 17-20—American 
Health, Physical 
Recreation, Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 


April 20-21—Secondary Education 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 


Assn. for 
Education, and 
Book-Cadillae, 


April 23-27—Kastern District, Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation, Hotel Stat- 


ler, New York, N. Y. 
May 4-5—19th Annual Business Edu- 


cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 


July 1-7—89th Annual Meeting, Na 
tional Education Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


October 9-10—Pa. State School Di- 


rectors’ Association Convention 


ADAMS iancr 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000 
Paris, London, Rio, Rome—all great capitols but 
none so great or so beautiful as your own W 
ington. Wouldn’t you like to live here? Apply now. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE — 12TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. ¢ 





TEACHERS 











Seeking a Position? 


Excellent positions listed. East and 
South. Higher salaries than ever be- 
fore. Write for information. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Est. 1925 
William K. Yocum 


M 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore , Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








